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The Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


HE first World’s Fair to classify INSURANCE under the head of 
Social Economy, to visualize its world-wide workings through rep- 
resentative exhibits, and to gather its workers and allies into a 
World’s Insurance Congress: 


HUS becoming the first authorative public body to direct the eyes of 
the world to the pregnant facts— 


Gear INSURANCE is a social progress even more vitally than it isa 


commercial process; 


HAT through INSURANCE of every kind, millions of individuals, 
each seeking his own ends in a business co-operation, have collec- 
tively evolved social and economic forces of immeasurable power 
and value; and 


HAT LIFE INSURANCE in particular exemplifies today, in practical 
form and on a world-wide scale, the essence of that true democracy 
under whose ultimate sway individual manhood will everywhere be 
united to achieve collective efficiency, and sovereign nations will all 
be united to insure the reign of peaceful civilization. 


Contributed on behalf of The National Association of Life Underwriters, 
by Charles W. Scovel, at the request of Charles C. Moore, 
president of the Exposition, for the ceremonies of Clos- 
ing Day, December fourth, nineteen-fifteen. 
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THE RENAISSANCE 


The Following Address was Delivered by W. F. 
Hazelton of Newark, N. J., at the Recent 
Convention of the Middle Atlantic and 
New England Agencies of the North- 
western Mutual, Held in New 
York City on January 
3 and 4 


A New Year’s address, Janus-faced toward the 
great past and the greater future. Mr. Hazelton 


has the faculty of sketching ‘‘ona ten-league canvas 


with brushes of comet’s hair.’’ And his palette is 
colorful with an uncommon mixture of sententious 
wisdom, inspiring ideals, and practical horse sense. 
—Editor’s Note. 


The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; 
and that which is done, is that which shall be done; and 
there is no new thing under the sun.—Ecclesiastes, 1-9. 
Back in the early dawn of the world, life was almost purely 

of a pastoral nature. There were families, but no nations; 
patriarchs, but no kings. No laws. No wars. Everything 
belonged to each and all. 

Slowly a change ensues; the family becomes a tribe; the 
tribe a nation. A social life succeeds the nomadic. There 
arises inequalities of breeding, wealth and influence. 

Cities are founded and empires established; leaders ap- 
pointed and priests annointed. Trade and commerce follow 
the Nile and Euphrates; spreading out later to the shores 
of the great inland sea, carrying luxury and civilization and, 
most important of all, the written language with which to 
record the ideals and endeavors, the experiences of ‘mankind. 

Each succeeding generation and each dominating race 
builded upon the efforts of those whom they followed. The 
wonders of Egypt and the splendors of Mesopotamia found 
improved impression in the development of Athens and im- 
perial Rome. 

Their laws, their philosophy, their architecture were im- 
measurable gifts to mankind. The Roman law is the basis 
of our statutes. We are using the same text-book on geom- 
etry that was studied by the youths of Alexandria twenty cen- 
turies ago. The engineering skill of to-day does not surpass 
that of the Shepherd Kings of Thebes. The magnificent 
buildings throughout the world are but copies from the 
Acropolis and the Pantheon. 


Master Builders 


With all their achievements in literature, the arts and 
sciences—and they were master builders—their cardinal vir- 
ues did not include that of Charity. Social inequality was a 
fundamental conception of the ancients. Wars were almost 
constant and waged on the treasure-seeking, slave-driving 
principle. Their cardinal vices were materialism and _ irre- 
ligion. 

They did not comprehend those divine words of wisdom, 
“Woe to him that buildeth a town with blood, and estab- 
lisheth a city with iniquity.” 

There was no soul. 

The inevitable happened. The fast decaying structure 
could not withstand the vandals from the North, followed by 
the destroying blast from the desert. : 

“The deluge of barbarism had swept away all the land- 
marks. It had obliterated all the signs of former tillage. But 
it had fertilized whilst it devastated.” Once again “the earth 
was without form, and void; and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep. And God said, Let there be light.” 

A new creation is at hand. Man has discovered himself. 
A new mysterious spirit has entered and established itself in 
his heart. He realizes that besides the duties to himself, he 





has duties to his neighbor. “ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

Slowly, at first, this new consciousness creeps in, as the 
first streaks of dawn break the gripping darkness of the night. 
Life becomes consecrated, intensated, energized. The world 
throbs with a new existence and, rejoicing in the sun’s rays, 
takes up with glad energy its work of glorious achievement. 

Regenerated by this new spirit, literature begins again to 
play its wondrous part. Humanized by this spark, others seek 
the fields of discovery and invention. Vitalized by this new 
energy, from the dogmas of the past new forms of govern- 
ments are brought forth, “conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal.” 

The history of the human race is but the prototype of our 
business. The past is gone. Its lessons remain with us. 


Dawn of New Awakening 


These are the days of the Renaissance. 
of the new awakening. 

“That which hath been is now.” 

Gentlemen: We are representatives of an institution which 
is one of the most perfect that human minds have ever de- 
vised. “By wisdom it was builded and with knowledge it 
was established.” 

Officered by men of ability, character and energy, this com- 
pany through these men has said to each of us, “I cannot go 
myself, therefore I send you. Do as you think I would, if I 
were there.” It has executed a contract with each of us, and 
placed in our keeping its fair name and reputation. 

We have accepted this high responsibility. “In considera- 
tion of the rights and emoluments agent hereby agrees that 
he will devote his time, energy and ability.” 

Let me give you the precise significance of these words: 
We have by a solemn vow set apart and dedicated our life, 
our every capability of power and skill, to the constant, vigor- 
ous, and effectual performance of our duty—writing life in- 
surance. 

It therefore concerns us to inquire of our stewardship. 
For an accounting must and shall be required of us. We pay 
for everything we get in this world, and we will receive pay 
for everything we do. We cannot take out that which we 
have not put in. This is nature’s law of compensation. 

How then are we to prepare ourselves that we may be 
qualified to discharge our part of the agreement? 

“There is but one lamp by which my feet are guided; and 
that is the lamp of experience,’ Patrick Henry told the 
fathers. And that lamp was lighted in the beginning of Time, 
in the Garden of Eden. It flickered through the ages of long 
ago, “ When Earth was nearer Heaven than now.” Its glow 
was reflected from Mt. Sinai; it glittered in the days of 
Solomon, and sparkled with illuminating splendor from 
Homer to Virgil. It flamed forth with a new power when 
the Star of Bethlehem kindled the eternal heavens, and glad- 
dened with a new radiance with the coming of Dante, Shakes- 
peare and Goethe; increasing in brilliance as the passing 
years were numbered. 

Its golden rays are the beacon lights of history, and by 
them we learn the rules of life, the joys of service, the satis- 
faction of duty done. They are the immortal principles of 
wisdom, honor, virtue. 

Let me define these essentials clearly and accurately: 


This is the dawn 


Wisdom 


The quality of common sense in an uncommon degree; the 
use of the best means for attaining the best ends. Cowper 
interprets it as follows: 


“ Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oftimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which Wisdom builds, 
Till smoothed and squared and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
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Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much, 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.” 


A nice sense of what is right, just and true; strict con- 
formity to the duty imposed by conscience, position or priy- 
ilege. Of Honor, Wordsworth says: 

“°Tis the finest sense 

Of justice which the human mind can frame, 

Intent each lurking fraility to disclaim 

And guard the way of life from all offense 

Suffered or done.” 

Kant sums it up thus: 

Judge of your actions by maxims of which you can your- 
selves will that they should serve as universal laws; and so 
act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person or in 
that of any other, in every case as an end withal, never as 
a means only. 


Virtue 


Is energy, not conduct; manly strength and courage; the 
active quality of power; the performance of duty. Addison’s 
thought is expressive: 

“Tf there’s a power above us, and that there is all Nature 
cries aloud through all her works, He must delight in 
Virtue.” 

I am not describing the qualifications of a genius, but am 
pointing out the needs of the plain one-talent man, to which 
class ninety-nine per cent of us belong; and he is the same to- 
day as two thousand years ago, generally speaking—hiding 
that talent! 

No man knows what is in him, what he is capable of, his 
power, his value or worth, until he has exhibited it. The 
power of a man is his present means to obtain some future 
apparent good. His value or worth, is, as of all other things, 
his price; so much as would be given for use of his power. 
Therefore it follows that by mind improvement, by character 
adjustment, we increase our capabilities and our power; and 
by resolute eciergy we advance our value and worth. 

As it is our potentialities that will be the standard by 
which we will be measured, let us take an inventory and 
thoroughly comprehend just where we stand. Shakespeare 
bids us—‘ Set up a glass where you may see the inmost part 
of you.’ Lay bear your very soul. Cold-bloodedly analyze 
yourself mentally—morally—physically. 


Retrospection 


Go back to your boyhood days: 
dreams come true? 

Take your life day by day, and year by year: 
forgotten thy intentions?” 

List our mistakes, your false steps, your sins of omission 
and commission. 

Catalogue your efforts, your successes, and close the page, 

looking back only for the information which the debit side 
will furnish, and for some encouragement from the credit 
column. 
’ Then turn over the page and start anew. Rededicate your- 
self to your mission. Make a new resolve: Henceforth | 
will make of myself a better balanced man. I will acquire 
Wisdom. I will use it with Honor. I will apply my Knowl- 
edge and skill with energy, and do things. I will make good. 
Because I have Faith. Faith in myself. Faith in my.com- 
pany. I am an instrument of usefulness; I can and will do 
good in the community. He to whom I would give the best 
that is in me is my brother, and I am his keeper. 

Some of you were privileged to hear A. W. Kimball de- 
liver his last address at Milwaukee, at the annual meeting in 
1904. It was a wonderful speech. He was a member of that 
famous Old Guard—* They die, but never surrender.” Their 
motto has always been, “ My company; may she always be 
right; she almost always is right. But if ever she is not right, 
let us turn in and make her right!” 

What a magnificent roster of faithfulness we have as a 
heritage. It is the best inspiration in the world, to read of 
those mighty men of old— 

“Men whom the lust of office does not kill, 


Have you made these 


“ Hast thou 
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Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy, 
Men who possess opinions and a will, 
Men who have Honor, men who will not lie.” 

It was Thackeray who said—“’Tis not the dying for a 
faith that’s so hard; ’tis the living up to it that’s difficult.” 

Life in every form is a struggle. It always has been, and it 
always will be, the survival of the fittest. Obstacles and hin- 
drances meet us at every turn in the road of life—to test our 
strength. Restraints and handicaps are placed upon us—to 
measure our faith. And it is only by conquering these oppo- 
sitions and surmounting these impediments that we gain in 
power and skill. 

We learned early that we physically develop and advance 
only by exercise, and the same maxim holds good throughout 
life. The Sandwich Islanders believe that the strength and 
valor of the enemy he kills passes into himself. So we gain 
in ability and endurance by the difficulties we overcome. 

What a wonderful thing is the human mind. Golden in- 
deed is this saying of Epictetus: ‘God hath instructed me 
with myself. He hath made my will subject to myself alone, 
and given me rules for the right use thereof.” 

Get your mind right and everything else will be right. 
Don’t let it stagnate under the green scum of envy, malice, 
doubt and suspicion. Keep inviolate by letting the sunlight 
of Good Will flood your soul; for Good Will is the only 
thing in or out of the world that has no restrictive exceptions 
or qualifications, and through Good Will do we find peace 
and contentment “that passeth all understanding.” 

Get these two active qualities anchored in your mind: 
That you are meeting a human need. That you must keep 
everlastingly at it. 

Men are paying seven hundred millions a year in premiums 
for life insurance. They are not doing it because they love 
to, but because they need to. “The ransom of a man’s life 
are his riches; and a good man leaveth an inheritance to his 
children’s children.” 

Your success will not be determined by your extreme ef- 
forts, but by your ordinary, day-in-and-out activity. 

To have your name in the directory as an agent of the 
Northwestern will not do. Writing letters is the next best 
failure. The telephone is a poor substitute for personal con- 
tact. Circulars and street car signs have much the same value 
—only read by time-killers and star-gazers. 

None of these will do. Applicants don’t come in. You've 
got to carry your message to them. Enter their offices, full 
of enthusiasm, determination and confidence, matching your 
mentality with theirs, and fighting the supreme battle of the 
intellect. 

Over an arch in the Congressional Library at Washington 
is this 'motto—‘ He builds too low, who builds beneath the 
stars.” 


A Duty to Perform 


The past year is gone, with its resolves and realizations; 
its opportunities and mistakes; its successes and failures. 
Be that record what it may, let us start this year with a new 
resolution: That I have a duty to perform. That I am de- 
termined to give myself to that duty. That I have the ability 
and that I will use that ability. That I will win success, be- 
cause it is in me. That I can and will shape my destiny. 

Here is a “ Man Message” from Eliott: ‘‘ From afar our 
company is looking over my record—always. And there is no 
duty that I can shirk, no task left unfinished, that will hurt 
anyone one-half so bad as it will me. The Searchlight of 
Endurance is scanning the ranks for real men. The jobs are 
here for the man, and I am the man for the job.” 

How beautifully Carlyle expresses this new spirit: 

“Why should I falter? Light has come into the world. 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might. 

“ Behind us, behind each one of us, lie six thousand years 
of human effort, human conquest; before us is boundless 

Time, with its as yet uncreated and unconquered continents 

and Eldorados which we, even we, have to conquer, to 

create; and from the bosom of eternity there shine for us 
celestial guiding stars.” 
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HOW TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 


Valuable Ideas Contributed at Recent ‘‘Smoke Talk’’ 
Meeting of the Boston Association By a 
Successful Producer 


By Charles C. Gilman 
Representing the National Life of Vermont at Boston 


It always seems to me that an insurance man who stands 
up in front of an audience like this is similar to a high school 
teacher or a college professor attempting to talk to a body 
of pupils taken from all classes from the kindergarten to the 
college graduate, that is, he attempts to state some facts 
which are new to some of his listeners and ancient to others, 
so that I shall try in my limited way to make a few remarks 
along lines that may be of the happy medium. 

The topic, “ Production—How to Increase It,” like any 
other topic connected with life insurance, is a very large one 
and I don’t expect in the few minutes which I have been sen- 
tenced to serve, to say things that everybody present will 
agree with. I have tried to arrange six different ideas in 
natural order, commencing at one which will apply to new 
men in the field and ending with one which experiénced men 
will admit is true. 

Ist. Don’t allow yourself to be discouraged during the first 
few years’ practice, but bring yourself to realize that an hon- 
est week’s work will surely be productive of results in the 
future even if immediate orders be scarce. Remember one 
thing—think insurance but don’t talk it all the time. 

2nd. Try to absorb ideas and advice from old and experi- 
enced practitioners and put them to use in an original way of 
your own. 

3rd. Associate with, as much as possible, and listen to suc- 
cessful life insurance men talking insurance. 

4th. Realize as soon as possible that associating with suc- 
cessful men is one of the surest means of becoming successful 
yourself. This fact will in a few years be demonstrated to 
you and is a most natural course of affairs, if you are three- 
quarters honest with yourself. Isn’t it one of the most grati- 
fying features of our work to realize that you have made 
friends of clients and clients out of friends, and by friends 
I mean a man who when he hears life insurance spoken of 
immediately thinks of you and suggests your name to his 
friends who may be contemplating insurance. 

5th. Make frequent comparisons of the business done in 
each month of successive years and keep in constant touch 
with men whom you have written. It is very satisfactory to 
look back and see upon your list clients to whom you first 
sold a $1,000 or $2,000 policy and who, as their position ad- 
vanced, gave you additional orders. I believe an old mem- 
ber of our association once said that the man who had one 
million dollars’ insurance on his books could live from busi- 
ness resulting from his clientele if he attended to it decently. 

6th. Keep a monthly record of changes of rate on every 
policy-holder and make it a point to either call upon or com- 
municate with them, thereby making them realize that you 
are looking after their interests. 


THE IMPREGNABLE FUND 


It is encouraging to note the constantly increasing interest 
in life insurance now being taken by women. Not only are 
the women who have to support families insuring their lives, 
but also wives and mothers are insisting that the husbands 
take out insurance policies. After all, there is considerable 
truth in the assertion of the widow who said: “ Life insurance 
is a woman’s best friend.” Creditors of her husband had 
“gobbled up” all the real and personal property, but they 
could not touch the insurance money. That much a thought- 
ful husband had vouchsafed to her. It is a wife’s right to 
be protected from want as much after her husband’s death 
as before. She is but doing her duty when she gets after the 
head of the house and insists upon her rights in the matter 
of life insurance—Omaha Bee. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR SALESMEN 


The expert salesman never argues, he persuades. 
antagonize the man you are trying to win. 

Any. kind of argument, however friendly, and upon what- 
ever topic, puts the prospect on the defensive when you sug- 
gest the subject of life insurance, 

Assured that you are “all wrong” on some other subject, 
he naturally concludes that you are liable to err in the matter 
of life insurance, and that it is quite probable he doesn’t need 
a policy nearly so much as your presentation would indicate. 

The old spirit of combativeness that you fostered by a 
former argument, perhaps on some trivial matter, is called 
into activity, with the result that the interview is not infre- 
quently prolonged and profitless. 

It is a wiser policy to make no statement that can be con- 
troverted, even in the mind, unexpressed opposition being 
more difficult to overcome because it cannot be located. 

A prevalent error along this line is to claim that you rep- 
resent the “ best” company, or that you are selling the “ best” 
line of policy contracts. 

The prospect may not dispute your statement, but he is re- 
minded by it that another agent, a friend of his, said the same 
thing about some other company and its policies three months 
ago. 

The incident may have been forgotten, but your statement 
shifted the line of thought from the need for life insurance 
to the relative merits of the companies. 

You put him in the open sea of speculation as to whether 
or not he had better postpone taking life insurance till he can 
further investigate companies. 

A majority of the most successful life insurance men have 
the reputation of being always agreeable—of being “at home” 
with both the tin peddler and the banker. 

They listen attentively when the specialist is telling of his 
own life’s work, which he will frequently do with a little en- 
couragement, and they are close to him after he has told his 
story. 

The successful agent travels along the lines of least re- 
sistance in his social intercourse, and avoids friction at all 
times, except at the price of his integrity. 

The integrity of the agent must, of course, be maintained. 
The integrity of the agent has been and will continue to be a 
potent factor-in winning the uninformed away from their 
prejudice against life insurance. 

But keep in mind always that only warriors need to fight; 
only lawyers are paid for arguments. Don’t fight competitive 
companies, nor their agents, and don’t argue with any one.— 
The Banner. 


NO NEW ARGUMENTS FOR INSURANCE ? 


What’s that you say—no new argument for life insurance? 
Does nobody ever die in the neighborhood? Are there no 
new babies there? Don’t the young folks marry? Every 
birth and every death and every wedding is a new argument. 
So are new dwelling-houses. So are all the new enterprises 
that are set on foot. Whilé this old world swings and whirls 
into space and sustains human life, there will always be new 
arguments for life insurance and the alert and apt canvasser 
will always be able to make good use of them. Wake up, 
man, and renew yourself !—/nsurance. 


Don’t 
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WOMEN WHO BUY LIFE INSURANCE 





WHAT THE RECORDS SHOW 


112 Teachers 

73 Office Clerks 

53 Nurses 

17 Social Service Workers 


From 3 to 10—Milliners, Telephone Operators, Clerks, 
Traveling Saleswomen, Dressmakers, Architects, Phy- 
sicians, Jewelers, Hairdressers, Students, Music Teach- 
ers, Librarians. 


Miss Georgia Emery of Detroit, superintendent of the 
Woman’s Department of the Massachusetts Mutual, contrib- 
utes the following very convincing article to the Woman’s 
Department of the Radiator, the official company publication: 

“Early in her experience the writer was impressed with the 
theory that every woman who earns her own money, and who 
can pass the medical examination, is a prospective buyer of 


insurance. The results of several years of soliciting have 
served to emphasize the idea. No doubt more insurance edu- 
cation is needed among the women of certain localities than 
others—a condition not entirely the fault of the women—but 
the scientific farmer knows that any soil can be made pro- 
ductive, if properly fertilized and tilled. It is a matter of 
education and evolution, in which the agent has a large re- 
sponsibility. 

“The general agent who does not observe the progress of 
women, does not see the handwriting on the wall, does not 
appreciate the possibilities. The woman agent who deludes 
herself with the false notion that men are easier to write than 
women would do well to survey the green pastures on her 
own side of the fence, where she will find less competition, 
less embarrassment, fewer unpleasant situations, a cleaner and 
more permanent business, and, withal, more happiness and 
prosperity for herself. Even territory with a limited popu- 
lation has its teachers, nurses, stenographers, office clerks, 
dressmakers, and every one of these women needs insurance 
whether she realizes it or not. ; 

“At a recent exhibit of a business women’s club each mem- 
ber represented a different line of activity. Over fifty occu- 
pations were illustrated. Think a minute. More than fifty 
different lines of work represented in one little women’s club! 
Our grandmothers would have been horrified at the thought. 
Is there anything significant in such a demonstration? My 
dear woman agent, the responsibility is yours. You, who 
think as a woman thinks, are the proper person to teach these 
women the theory and benefits of insurance as applied to 
women. If you do your full duty you will find so much op- 
portunity for service among your own sex that, if by chance 
a man’s name appears on one of your applications, it will be 
considered an accident. Do you doubt the unlimited scope 
of your field? Looking over the records for two years of a 
certain women’s department selected at random, the list was 
found to contain 112 teachers, 73 office clerks, 53 nurses, 17 
engaged in social service, 16 widows unemployed, and a scat- 
tering from 10 to 3 each of milliners, telephone operators, 
clerks, traveling saleswomen, dressmakers, architects, physi- 
cians, jewelers, hairdressers, students, music teachers, libra- 
rians, store clerks and independent managers, and one each 
of several other occupations. 

“The woman agent who has ambitions for writing large 
policies will come into her own when the woman of means 
has reached that stage of independent thinking where she will 
manage her own finances and make her own decisions with- 
out advice from a banker or lawyer. Then she will prefer to 
deal with women.” 


MISSOURI TO OUST TWISTERS 


The Missouri insurance department has issued an order 
notifying life insurance agents and companies that the twist- 
ing of policies may subject both to the revocation of their 
licenses. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY TO GIVE 


A COURSE IN LIFE INSURANCE 


New York Association Will Co-operate With Institu- 
tion in Promoting This Instruction—Dr. S. S. 
Huebner to Be Principal Lecturer 


Through the efforts of Lawrence C. Priddy, vice-president 
of the National Association and president of the New York 
association, the faculty of Columbia University has been in- | 
duced to institute a course in life insurance during the latter 
part of the present month. 

Arrangements have been made whereby Dr. S. S. Huebner 
of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, author of 
the new text-book, “ Life Insurance,” will be the principal 
lecturer. The official announcement issued by the Univer- 
sity follows: 

Columbia University, in co-operation with the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York, will give a course in 
general insurance beginning Friday evening, January 21, 
1916, from seven to nine o’clock. The course will run from 
January 21 to May 29. This course has been arranged 
through the Department of Extension Teaching to accom- 
modate those who are actively engaged in insurance or 
other business during the day and it is intended to be of 
value to those interested in insurance, both theoretically and 
practically. It is one of those offered in connection with 
the courses in commerce, now given in the evening at Co- 
lumbia University, and will receive credit toward the cer- 
tificate in commerce, in accordance with the regulations of 
the Administrative Board of Extension Teaching. 

The instructor will be Professor S. S. Huebner of the 
University of Pennsylvania and instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Extension Teaching, Columbia University. The 
fee for the course will be $12. Those desiring to enroll 
should notify in writing at once either Professor James C. 
Egbert, Director of Extension Teaching,, Columbia Univer- 
sity, or Lawrence Priddy, Esq., President, Life Under- 
writers Association of New York, 149 Broadway. 

The class will meet in the auditorium of the Merchants 
Association of New York, Woolworth Building, 233 Broad- 
way. 


OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS READY 


The printed proceedings of the ninth annual meeting of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presidents were issued on 
Friday, January 7. Besides reproducing the various formal 
addresses delivered, the volume contains a digest of the gen- 
eral discussion on “ Rural Credit Problems from Investors’ 
Viewpoint,” to which the final session of the meeting was de- 
voted. All of the addresses and the general discussion are 
classified under the heading of “ Policy Reserve Investments 
in Relation to Economic Progress.” 

With the volume is printed an appendix containing the re- 
port submitted to the Presidents’ Meeting by General Counsel 
Robert Lynn Cox on the subject of “ Life Insurance Invest- 
ments with Special Reference to Farm Mortgages.” This re- 
port contains original statistics dealing with the amount of 
mortgage loans, on both farms and other real property, held 
by 148 American life insurance companies. Thus there is 
shown the separation between farm and other real property 
loans amounting to $1,677,000,000, or 98% per cent of all the 
outstanding mortgages held by American companies. The 
geographical distribution of the mortgage loans of 126 of 
these companies is shown, amounting to $1,625,000,000, or 97 
per cent of all such loans held by American companies. 

An original map reproduced with the appendix gives a 
graphic picture of the state distribution of farm loans held 
by the American life insurance companies. 


ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 
September 19th, 20th and 21st 
1916 
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Arguments 


are underwriter as new and novel selling points. 
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will endeavor to maintain in subsequent issues a depart- 
to ment containing new arguments in life insurance salesmanship. 
150 The success of this department depends upon members of the 
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the Editor and receive a score of valuable ideas in return. 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY 


By S. M. Burbank, Louisville, 
Ky. 


HE best way to sell 
af monthly income insur- 
ance is to get clearly 
before the prospective buyer 
what a policy of this charac- 
ter actually and necessarily 
does and perhaps as good a 
way as any to do this, is to show him what other forms of 
insurance do not do. This may appear unwise at first thought, 
but it is a safe thing to do since there is no weakness in any 
form of policy that does not exist in any other asset a man 
leaves when he dies. 

It is important for the selling agent to have several things 
clearly in mind. First, what is the motive that usually ani- 
mates a man in buying life insurance? Obviously it is to pro- 
vide a means of continuing the support he is now giving to 
some dependent one, which will cease at his death. 

Continued support then is his main purpose. The second 
thought is, how can he be assured that this support will be 
continued? Do the older forms of policy give this assur- 
ance? Does anything else give it? We know and he knows 
that in a great number of cases they do not, not through 
any fault of the policies, but due to the frailties of human 
nature. A large sum of money is paid to the widow, who in 
the great majority of cases is wholly inexperienced in busi- 
ness, who knows nothing of the dangers incident to invest- 
ments, who realizes but slightly the villainy of scheming 
scoundrels, and she is asked to invest this large sum of money, 
so that it may be safe and yield sufficient returns for her 
support. Is it not unreasonable to expect a woman to do this 
safely and profitably? 

In addition this large sum of money furnishes a temptation 
to satisfy the accumulation of desires of a lifetime, which 
the husband was unable to afford, and it is only natural to 
yield to this temptation and now satisfy them. There are the 
unfortunate and importunate relatives to contend with; the 
rascals who so ingeniously present their “ Get Rich” schemes; 
the smooth automobile salesmen—notice the number of wid- 
ows you see driving electrics. These are but a few of the 
trials and temptations that beset a woman suddenly in pos- 
session of a substantial sum of money, and they account for 
the loss that in so many cases is inevitable. 

Some men are not so much concerned about the misfor- 
tune that may ovetake their widows due to their folly and 
extravagance, but how about the children? They are his 
own flesh and blood, and it is they that suffer most when this 
misfortune comes. He will listen to you when you tell him 
about them. 

If therefore the applicant’s motive is to protect dependent 
ones (and the majority of insurance is for such purposes) 
is it not important that he buy a policy that absolutely does 
protect for a definite time and for a definite amount. No 


points. 





HOW TO SELL MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE 


Through the courtesy of AETNA LIFE NEWS we 
are able to present to readers of this publication the four 
best essays on “ How to Sell Monthly Income Insurance,” 


submitted in a recent contest instituted by the Aetna. 
These essays are replete with up-to-the-minute selling 


They appear in the order of their merit as decided 
upon by the committee of award. 





other form of policy and no 
other asset provides this cer- 
tainty. 

A woman can mortgage 
her property, she can hy- 
pothecate her stocks, she can 
lend her money, she can sell 
or dispose of any and every- 
thing her husband leaves her 
except the income from one 
of these policies; she can- 
not sell or assign this income. It is payable to her for 
twenty years, or to her heirs if she dies during the 20 
years. Her heirs, therefore, have a possible interest in this 
income, and she cannot give a clear title to it, and therefore 
cannot sell it or assign it. It is better than a government 
bond, real estate, securities or cash. 

Through one of these policies a man appoints the company 

his trustee, with their authority limited and defined by the 
terms of the contract. There is no charge for administering 
the estate; it is free from taxes, national, state and municipal; 
the income is absolutely net and absolutely certain. 
‘Nearly every man will say he has as much insurance, or 
more than, he can pay for. If an instrument could be de- 
vised by which the agent could show the prospect the least 
amount of insurance he can afford to provide, every agent 
would want such an instrument. The income policy shows this 
as accurately as a fever thermometer registers the tempera- 
ture. 

Ask such a man to make up a family budget; take him- 
self out of the family, consider that he is the most expensive 
member of the family, because of his insistence that his fam- 
ily live as well as he can possibly afford, and ascertain 
from this budget the least amount of money they will require 
monthly to meet their reasonable necessities and a monthly in- 
come policy in this amount is the least insurance he can 
afford to buy, otherwise they must of necessity suffer hard- 
ship. 

It sets a salaried man to thinking when you propose to 
insure his salary, or at least a part of it. It is a new thought 
to him and instantly arouses his interest. A monthly income 
policy does this perfectly, and at most ages the guaranteed 
return to his family is double the maximum cost to him. In 
short, it is the only means by which a man can die, knowing 
beyond a doubt that his wife and little ones will be given the 
support he himself has so willingly given them. 

The assurance that his life insurance will take his place, 
will pay the rent, will furnish the table, clothe and educate 
the children, will enable any man who has been half way a 
Christian to die in peace. 

It effectually removes the anguish that thousands of 
men feel in their last moments when, with the faithful 
and affectionate wife and the helpless and trusting lit- 
tle ones gathered around him, he considers their future 
and the possibilities of want and distress that may be 
their portion. 
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SECOND PRIZE ESSAY 
By Louis O. de Rongé, Hartford, Conn. 


GENT. Good-morning, Mr. Work. May I have about 
jan ten minutes of your time? 
Work. Why, yes; if you'll not take more. 

A. (Sitting down.) I have a business proposition which 
will interest you, I am sure. It is a security which hundreds 
have invested in and which has never failed. 

W. Sorry, but I can’t invest in any stocks at present. 

A. No, I’m not selling stocks or bonds. I represent one 
of the strongest insurance concerns in the country. 

W. Oh! Well, I carry some insurance already, so I guess 
you'll have to excuse me. 

A. Of course you do, Mr. Work. Every business man of 
sound judgment carries life insurance. The point is, though, 
do you carry as much as you ought to carry and do you carry 
the right form? 

W. I carry $20,000 worth. 

A (laughing). Pardon me if I seem impertinent, but I hap- 
pen to know the size of your family and your manner of 
living. Now that $20,000 would yield, supposing it was safely 
invested, only $1,000 a year. Would that enable your wife and 
children to live one-fifth as well as they are living now? 

W. My dear sir, the insurance will not be all I will leave. 
There is my house and some valuable stock. 

A. In spite of all this, Mr. Work, you have not provided 
adequate protection. Your insurance will be left in a lump 
sum? 

NVERY ES: 

A. Then neither that nor your stocks are sure. The stocks 
may turn out badly and the insurance may be unwisely in- 
vested. I want to present to you our monthly income plan, 
the only perfect scheme of protection that has yet been de- 
vised. 

W. My stock is in manufacturing enterprises I am con- 
nected with. Friends of mine are managing them and can 
take care of my interests. 

A. Mr. Work, it is all right and proper to trust one’s 
friends. No doubt they have your best interests at heart, 
but the worst may happen at any time. It is happening all 
around you, and you know it. Almost any day in the week 
you can read in the paper the story of inherited money lost 
through carelessness or ignorance. Mrs. Work may have 
good business knowledge, but aren’t the chances against it? 
Is it fair to suppose that she will know how to manage a large 
estate when up until your death she never bothered with 
business matters at all? How is she to invest that $20,000 
wisely? 

W. She will have the advice of my friends and business 
associates. 

A. They are not infallible. 

W. The chances that they will lose my money are very 
slight. 

A. There you are! You admit that there are chances. 
You probably read in the papers recently about the Pitts- 
burgh man who left his wife $300,000 in life insurance and 
equities in several manufacturing enterprises. She invested 
the $300,000 in those enterprises, and in less than a year lost 
her whole fortune. As I said before, things like that are 
common. My proposition contains no uncertainties, no 
chances. Once each month, for as long as your wife shall 
live, she will receive a check from the company. In case of 
her death the checks will be continued for a fixed number 
of years named by you so that the children will not be de- 
pendent. As you know, an old line, legal reserve life insur- 
ance company is the safest business institution in the world. 
The company I represent has sixty-five years of experience 
and assets of $119,000,000 to back up your contract. 

W. But the cost is pretty high, isn’t it? 

A. It depends on what plan you choose, but I should say 
that in the case of the ordinary life form the cost would be 
about 3 per cent of the total insurace. By economizing a lit- 
tle here and there you could assure your wife and children 
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adequate protection without missing the money. As far as 
finances are concerned, it will be almost as if you were liv- 
ing and giving her a regular allowance. She will know what 
to count on. She will know that she can get no more, and 
she will be sure that she will receive no less. If your in- 
vestments are good, all very well; if not, still all very well 
providing you have left her the monthly income. 

W. But in case of debt creditors couldn’t——? 

A. No. Our monthly income could be written so as to be 
non-assignable or forfeited if you have paid all premiums 
until your death. It is protection absolute—the last word in 
safety. It not only protects the beneficiary against other peo- 
ple and against every emergency, but against herself in case 
she needs such protection. All she can do is receive the 
money from us every month as long as she lives. 

W. Hm-m. It does sound pretty good. Let me see the 
application. 

(Business of selecting contract and signing application 
follows.) 


THIRD PRIZE ESSAY 
By D. M. Skinner, Kansas City, Mo. 


R. SMITH, I am A. B. Brown, and have come to talk 
to you about an insurance proposition that I know 
will interest you. 

Smith. I now carry $20,000 insurance which I took 10 years 
ago, and have all the insurance that I ever expect to take. 

Agent. I am certainly pleased to note that you place such 
a high value on insurance as indicated by the insurance you 
carry, but Mr. Smith, would you give your wife a check this 
afternoon for $20,000 to go out and invest for you? 

Smith. Absolutely no. My wife knows nothing about busi- 
ness. 

Agent. Is that not, Mr. Smith, what you have contracted to 
do under your present policies of insurance, providing pay- 
ment to her in one lump sum, as I understand they do? 

Smith. Really I had not thought of that. At least no other 
method of handling this part of my estate was presented at 
the time I purchased my insurance. 

Agent. That is why, Mr. Smith, I am here to-day to see 
you. I knew you had made a provision above the average 
for your wife in the best kind of insurance available 10 years 
ago. To-day my company has what is termed a monthly 
income policy, in which they become the trustee of the 
insured’s estate as far as his life insurance is concerned. 
The investment of the principal sum is undertaken by the 
company and a guaranteed income is paid on the first day 
of each month for from 5 to 40 years, as you may elect, 
after your death, or if so desired may be paid as long as 
your wife may live. Thus, on the latter plan, every month as 
long as she might live, she would have a loving reminder 
of your thoughtfulness and kindness in making a provision 
for her support free from the annoyance and the risk the 
investment of the principal itself would have brought to her. 
Through the bad advice of friends, she might lose one in- 
stallment or possibly six installments, as in case of emer- 
gency, the contract provides she can draw at one time the 
latter number of installments; but the policy can be so 
written that the money can. be drawn by her only one month 
at a time, so that she never could have the fortune tied up 
in this monthly income policy completely taken away from 
her. 

Smith. Your monthly income plan, Mr. Brown, strikes me 
very favorably. I only wish my present insurance was all 
of that sort. I feel, however, perhaps I am paying for insur- 
ance all that I can afford to at the present time. 

Agent. You have a prosperous business, Mr. Smith, and 
no doubt a considerable surplus each year above all neces- 
sary expenses. 

Smith. Yes, that is true, but this surplus I am investing 
in different ways which constantly increases my estate. 

Agent. If you had the bulk of your money, Mr. Smith, so 
invested that at your death it would bring to your wife a 
certain amount of money each month as long as she lived, 
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the principal protected from loss by $119,000,000 of assets, 
could you leave a better estate? As long as you are seeking 
constant investment of this surplus along the best lines pos- 
sible, does not this monthly income policy appeal to you as 
one line of investment worthy of consideration? A $100 
monthly income policy increases your estate immediately 
$17,500. At your age 35, I can furnish you, Mr. Smith, a 20 
Payment Life, 20 instalments certain, for an annual deposit 
of but $517.80. Thus, for the payment of $517.80 for 20 years, 
the company would absolutely guarantee to pay to your bene- 
ficiary $1,200 for 20 years. Twenty years would be the most 
you would have to pay premiums, and you might not pay but 
one year. If your wife died and you out-lived the need 
for the insurance, there is a very liberal cash surrender value. 
For instance, at the end of 10 years, the company would 
return to you in cash about 74 per cent., and at 20 years dver 
95 per cent. of all the money that you had paid in, making 
your protection for the time cost you a very small amount, 
or if you wished to keep your insurance, you could substitute 
a new beneficiary. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact, Mr. Smith, that 
under this policy, the insured is the sole owner of the policy 
during his life time. In emergency, the loan and cash value 
can be had without the signature of the beneficiary. The 
montly income policy affords complete protection to the in- 
sured during his life time, and beyond gives complete pro- 
tection to his loved ones. No other policy is written that 
brings such combined security. 

Smith. I am certainly, Mr. Brown, impressed with what 
you say. While I feel that I have plenty of insurance for 
the protection of my estate, yet I have none that will protect 
my wife as will this monthly income policy. Your argument, 
too, is good, that as long as I have money to invest, I can do 
no better than to invest a little of it in this monthly income 
policy. You may write me for a policy of $100 per month. 


FOURTH PRIZE ESSAY 
By J.J. Jackson, Clevelund, Ohio. 


O conserve life values should be the highest work of 
man. 

Much has been said and more has been written in the 
last few years about the conservation of the American home, 
of which as a nation we are so proud. Why? Because upon 
the stability of the American home depends the strength of 
our government, our very existence. To this end we may 
note the number of states that have passed and enforced 
mothers’ pension laws. 

Eighty-five per cent. of American men are wage earners in 
some form or another, and receive their pay figured on a 
weekly, monthly, or at most a yearly basis. Why then, do 


men who claim to be doing so much to carry on this great, 


work of conservation, disregard the forms, customs and habits 
of modern civilization. 

Fifty per cent. of men are weekly wage earners, and in 
their homes the mother never has seen or handled a sum 
greater than the weekly wage. Why should we censure the 
recipient of a $1,000 to $3,000 policy in one lump sum, if she 
does not use it wisely? 

Twenty-five per cent. of men receive their pay monthly, and 
the lady of the house is meted out a certain amount, with 
which to run her part of the establishment, very seldom hav- 
ing charge of even the full month’s pay. Pray, then, what 
could she do with $5,000 or $10,000 paid to her in one lump 
sum? 

With the rest, the mistress of the house has no conception 
of the yearly salary. She is provided with a monthly allow- 
ance for her own spending, with unlimited credit at the best 
stores. She is the most helpless of the three classes, because 
she never has known what economy means. 

For the capitalist, statistics stare him in the face showing 
that the average existence of a man’s estate is only seven 
years, and that ninety per cent of men who reach the age 
of sixty-five are wholly or in part dependent on some one 








else for their support. Thus it will be seen that it is not only 
important to provide a monthly income for one’s wife and 
children, but it is equally important to provide for his de- 
pendent old age. 

Leaving money in lump sums for one’s family, with no safe- 
guard, reminds me of a true story. A gentleman, Mr. 
Brown, sent for an agent to call at his house one evening. 
Mr. Brown said that he had always desired to leave an es- 
tate of $100,000, and with what he had desired to take $50,000 
insurance, so that he could see that his wish would be a 
reality. They agreed upon a plan and other details, and 
came to the beneficiary. 

“Make it to Mary,” said Mr. Brown. 

“Not in a lump sum?” interposed the agent. 

“Yes, I desire to leave a $100,000 estate,” he replied. 

“But have you ever talked with her what she would do 
with $100,000 ?” 

No, he had not. 

Upon request of the agent Mary was called in and Mr. 
Brown asked her what she would do if he should die and 
leave her a $100,000 estate. ’ 

“Do not talk about so absurd a thing,” she replied. But 
when she was assured that he was arranging to make it a 
reality, she thought and thought and finally said: 

“T would talk with my father and with Mr. Jones.” 

After this answer the agent noticed that the entire coun- 
tenance of Mr. Brown had changed, and that he refused to 
progress further with the business. On the agent’s taking 
his leave, Mr. Brown remarked: 

“Tf I decide to do anything further in the matter, I will 
call you up.” 

The agent was completely dumbfounded and perplexed, be- 
cause he saw nothing strange in the reply. The next day he 
received a telephone message from Mr. Brown asking him 
to call at his office. Doing so he was accosted by Mr. Brown. 

“T shut up like a clam last night, did I not?” he asked. 

“You certainly did and much to my astonishment, too,” 
was the agent’s reply. 

“T will explain,” said Mr. Brown. ‘“ You heard what Mrs. 
Brown said. She would talk with her father. Do you know 
him? Well, he has squandered $500,000 and is living with 
me. Do you know Mr. Jones? He is a minister and he 
hasn’t a cent. Do you wonder that I was struck dumb? To 
think of my whole life’s ambition falling into such hands for 
advice. Mr. Agent, I thank you, and instruct you to ar- 
range the insurance so that Mrs. Brown will have the $50,000 
accumulated into a life income with a fixed amount each 
month.” 

The loss of fifty per cent of estates left by men is due to ill 
advice given by those of whom advice is sought. The con- 
servation of life values is in our hands when we can show a 
man by his salary and his expectancy of life, what his life 
value is, and not only show him that, but persuade him to 
purchase a policy to protect that value, to be paid in monthly 
installments so long as those who are dependent upon him 
shall live, or be paid to him in a like manner during his de- 
clining years. : 

Then and not till then, will we serve the public in our full 
capacity. Conserve live values by life annuities that only the 
modern life insurance contract issued by a reliable life insur- 
ance company can furnish. The insurance man of the day 
and of the future is the man who can talk with a man in any 
walk of life, show him his life value, and incorporate such a 
part of it, at least, as will keep his family from dependence 
upon the mother’s pension law, and himself from the fate of 
the average man of sixty-five. 
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SOME OBJECTIONS AND HOW TO MEET THEM 











By Albert H. Curtis 
General Agent for the New England Mutual at Boston. 


There are no valid objections to life insurance. Of course, 
in the case of a man who by reason of his physical condition 
cannot get any kind of a policy anywhere, he can raise his 
own physical unfitness to pass the examiner as an objection 
why he personally should not take out life insurance. Most 
so-called objections come because the agent has not done his 
work properly—he has not convinced the prospect that he 
ought to have life insurance. So, after all, these. objections 
we run against are only excuses, made that the prospect may 
get rid of you and go about his own business. If you have 
done your work right, if you have created a desire in this 
man’s mind for life insurance, he will not be trying to raise 
objections or excuses why he should not take the insurance. 
Many objections are raised by the prospect in order to test 
out the agent, to find out if the agent himself is really con- 
vinced that the particular kind of a policy he is trying to sell 
is the best one for the prospect. The saying of “No” by 
the prospect is just a subterfuge to get rid of the agent and 
when he says “ No” it is time for you to bring out your sec- 
ond battery of arguments and get into the game and convince 
him that he wants the goods you are offering. 

As a matter of fact the successful agent hears very few 
objections. It is the unsuccessful agent who returns to the 
office full of objections and hard-luck stories. 

I suppose that men use the excuse that they cannot afford 
life insurance more than any other. Now this would seem 
to be a valid reason why the prospect should not take life in- 
surance. You will find that at least two out of three men will 
advance this excuse almost immediately you open the inter- 
view. How are we to meet it? We must get up a new 
schedule for this man. A new schedule of distribution of his 
income. And to get at the facts necessary for us to have in 
order to do this for him, we must let him do some of the 
talking. You will then find out in a rough way how much 
he is making, how much life insurance he carries, facts about 
his family. In other words, he will show you himseif that 
he cannot afford to be without more life insurance. Get him 
to talk and he will furnish you the ammunition to knock out 
his excuse. But in overcoming these objections do not get 
into an argument with the prospect. Remember that there 
should always be a constant current of good fellowship and 
friendliness running between the agent and the prospect all 
through the interview. 

Now another objection which is frequently raised is that 
the prospect has all the protection he needs. If you find that 
he really has, then try and sell him some form of investment 
insurance. Induce him to shift over some of his assets into 
income insurance. Don’t talk life insurance. Talk something 
that he can see is coming to him in his old age. 


“Life Insurance as a Life 
Vocation” 


A CHART issued by the Education and 
Conservation Bureau for the use of gen- 
eral agents, managers and _ superintendents. 
Price, 25 cents a copy. 


Eight hundred copies of the chart were re- 
cently mailed to leading general agents, man- 
agers and superintendents, and a number of 
these gentlemen have not as yet remitted for 
the chart, nor have they returned it. 

If you are one who has neglected to remit, 
kindly do so at once. 





“T can use my money to better advantage,” is another ob- 
jection which we frequently encounter. Of course he can. 
Any smart man can. Tell him if it was not for the protective 
feature of life insurance he would be far better off to put 
his money in a co-operative bank. It is the protective feature 
you must drive home. You cannot often find a man who has 
not or who will not at some time have some one dependent 
upon him. 

Then there is the man who wants to wait a while longer 
before taking out life insurance. Of course he does. Why 
shouldn’t he? We all want to put off doing the thing we 
ought to do. But if he had a hole in his trousers you couldn’t 
hold him from his tailor.. And he will be just as anxious for 
life insurance when you have convinced him that he needs it 
just as much as he needs to have the hole patched. Now for 
the man who wants to wait a while longer; you have the 
argument that the sooner he gets it the less it will cost. If 
he knew stocks or bonds were going up you couldn’t keep 
him from his broker. And you can tell him that if you could 
sell life insurance to every man who wants it and cannot get 
it you would be so busy that you would have no time for him 
at all. 

And in all your interviews remember that you must be mas- 
ter of the situation—direct the interview the way you want 
it to go. Don’t let the man’s objections and excuses throw 
you off or disconcert you so that you will forget that the rea- 
son you came into his office was. to sell him life insurance. 





Attention! 


General Agents, Managers 
and Superintendents! 


HE Education and Conservation Bureau 

of the National Association issues a 
monthly Bulletin containing news articles 
which are written for the insurance depart- 
ments conducted by associations in daily 
newspapers. These Bulletins have hitherto 
been confined to associations which subscribed 
to the Education and Conservation Fund, but 
according to a recent ruling of the Executive 
Council, extra copies may now be obtained 
at the rate of 5 cents per copy. 


Subscriptions to this service must be on the 
basis of not less than five copies to any one 
address. 


While the purpose of the Bulletins remains 
exactly as was originally contemplated, they 
are regarded by many general agents as a 
veritable mine of new ideas and snappy argu- 
ments for solicitors. 


Send in your subscriptions to Everett M. 
Ensign, Secretary, Education and Conserva- 
tion Bureau, the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, 56 Pine Street, New York City. 
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THE ECONOMIC CIRCLE 


“ And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground,” and at the end, so far as our earthly exist- 
ence is concerned, it again becomes a matter of “ dust 
to dust, and ashes to ashes.” Man, therefore, cor- 
poreally is made of earth; he returns to earth, and 
during his entire sojourn on this planet, is intimately 
related to the earth. We cannot even escape taking 
into our internal economy at least a peck of earth dur- 
ing an average span of years. Also, it is proba- 
ble that the man who first claimed that to maintain 
a race of normal human beings it was necessary for 
the third or fourth generation to return to shirt sleeves, 
had in mind a “ back to the farm ” movement. 

We cannot disassociate ourselves from the soil, for 
the products of the soil, plus the energy of man, are 
the very essences of mundane existence. 

All this, and much more, was strikingly illustrated 
at the recent meeting of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. The two general subjects— 
“ Policy Reserve Investments in Relation to Economic 
Progress”? and “ Rural Credit Problems, from In- 
vestors’ View Point ’’—contained a story of Mother 
Earth, Life Insurance and Man, which, with the con- 
necting links, form an economic circle of tremendous 
and constantly increasing circumference. 

Each segment, though generally regarded as a dis- 
tinct entity, is found to be closely related to all other 
segments, however apparently remote one may be from 
the other. And, too, dissection proves all factors are 
connected by a sympathetic nervous system marvelous 
in delicacy and intricacy. An injury to one part works 
adversely on all parts. Reflex action may be observed 
in this economic triology, just as similar phe- 
nomena may be observed in the body of a human be- 
ing. 

The total admitted assets of American life insurance 
companies as of December 31, 1914, was $2,449,- 
060,998. 

Of the total assets at the end of the period men- 
tioned the sum of $1,706,365,405 was invested in 
real estate mortgages, which is two and one-half times 
the amount so invested for the preceding decade, and 
the ratio of real estate mortgages to other forms of 
investments is steadily increasing. 

Clay comes from the soil; it is part of the soil. 
From it is made bricks, hollow-bricks and architec- 
tural terra-cotta. Steel is made from iron ore, which 
comes from the soil; cement is nothing more than 
finely ground earth; concrete is a mixture of the 
earth’s commonest elements. Timbers, planks and 
boards all come from trees which live upon the soil. 
These are all component elements of a modern build- 
ing in one of our large cities. How are these build- 
ings erected? By means of borrowed capital in the 
form of real estate mortgages. 

More than $50,000,000 in building loans was the 
record in New York City for the year of 1915. One 
of the city’s leading life insurance companies took the 
lead by lending $15,000,000 while another company 
advanced on mortgage loans $1,500,000. Thus the 
mortgage loans of two life insurance companies total 
approximately one-third of the entire sum loaned in 
New York City for the year just ended. 

In this way the outlines of this great economic circle 
begin to make themselves apparent. It would be per- 
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WANTED-- 


A young man with energy—whose thoughts can be so much on his future opportunities and possible success that he will have little or no time 


to talk about his wonderful past. In other words, I want a 
to write insurance, to get agents and to work with agents. 


**Come to the Pacific with Ward’’ 


“Result Getter’’—not a 
Good opportunity to the right man for future advancement. 


“Historian’’—I want a man on part salary and part commissions 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company: 
303-4-5 Title & Trust Bldg., Portland, Oregon 





H. H. WARD, Manager Pacific Northwest 


fectly within reason to say that a dollar spent in pay- 
ing a premium on a life insurance policy by a laborer 
employed in a mine mining iron ore would follow a 
course something like this: the life insurance company, 
by means of a real estate mortgage, surrenders the 
dollar to a building corporation; the building corpora- 
tion turns it over to a steel company in payment for 
structural steel; the steel company pays it to the min- 
ing company, the mining company hands it to the 
laborer who originally owned it. The laborer spends 
it at the grocery store and the proprietor of the store 
pays on a life insurance policy with it. Then the dol- 
lar starts on the same journey again. It is a profitable 
journey, of course, because many men are willing to 
pay interest for the use of the dollar before they 
really have acquired sufficient capital to own it. 

The argument is made somewhat clearer by means 
of reference to farm loans. At the end of 1914 one 
hundred and forty-eight companies had $65,000,000 
invested in farm loans. Now, as a concrete illustration 
let us say that a Minnesota farmer finds himself in 
possession of a farm, but little else. The ground needs 
fertilizing and the farm cannot be worked profitably 
without modern machinery and equipment. The 
farmer applies to a life insurance company for a loan, 
and succeeds in procuring it. With sufficient funds 
in hand, the farmer finds proper fertilizer financially 
possible, and he is also able to purchase up-to-date 


and to people who have the money to pay for it. 


557-8-9 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


farming equipment. He soon finds that he is able to 
pay the interest on the loan and to lay by sufficient 
money to eventually repay the principal. 

He must market the products of his farm, for as 
Fairfax Harrison, President of the Southern Railway 
Company, said, “ Anything a man may produce in 
excess of that he or those dependent upon him can 
consume is without value unless he can exchange it 
for other commodities which he can use or for money 
with which such commodities may be bought.” 

Thus the railroad takes the farmer’s output and for 
a reasonable charge carries it to places which need it, 
But 
railroads and other systems of transportation depend 
largely upon borrowed capital, and .here another seg- 
ment of the circle is seen. American life insurance 
companies at the end of the period to which we have 
referred had $1,981,751,698 invested in bonds of solvy- 
ent dividends paying corporations and $82,552,532 
in stocks of such corporations. 

Indeed, it scarcely matters where one begins to 
analyze American economics, for at every angle may 
be observed the inter-dependence and inter-relation- 
ship of the Soil, Life Insurance and Man. Life In- 
surance at the present day is contributing more to ex- 
panding the circumference of the economic circle and 
to increasing the strength of the links which bind it 
together, than any other American institution. 
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The Life Underwriters Association 


To the Secretary : 
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I hereby make application for membership in The Life Underwriters Association of 


Lg Oe ae Sa and on election agree to conform to its constitution and by-laws. 
I have been in the Life Insurance business... ...... years, and have been with the 
Ee Ae Rate ns ng 2s MERE ae D8 Sc aw hes ONO ys oye wi pe CUTS rch ss 
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Give Official Position 
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Recewwed by the Secretary ...........44: Beg tere 
Reported by the Membership Committee......... 
Elected by Executie Committee .........-..... Se eee Y our arias pie te he rigs a 
Reported to Association .. ..........ceceeeeee Seconded by Predeteuat cher ster sletehehe acl esheleteie! sislisiia ons <1 eunie 
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Check ‘ee dues should accompany this application. 
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IT CAN’T BE DONE HERMAN! 


Wisconsin Taxpayers Have at Last Learned That 
Life Insurance on the Non-Agency Plan 
Is a Farce 


Far be it from us to be personal, or unkindly critical. Some 
men, or it might be said one man at the present time, is the 
object of much caustic comment in the editorial and news 
columns of our newspapers. Therefore, as supplementary to 
these cryptic remarks and with literary finesse truly marvelous 
in its subtleties, we feel inclined to quote the doggerel which 
has been in the mouth of every cheap vaudeville performer 
for several years past. It is: 

“There was an old man and he had a wooden leg, 

He was poor, but he simply wouldn’t beg. 
So he took two spools and an old tin can, 
He called it a car, and the darn thing ran.” 

Somewhat similar in principle, the State of Wisconsin by 
means of a nondescript and heterogenous combination of 
feather-brained theories, attempted to construct a vehicle 
which would carry the citizens of the state at rates consider- 
ably below par. Fundamentally the motor power was a com- 
bination of gas and hot-air. It was said that a superabund- 
ance of nuts and cranks were conspicuous in its construction. 
While the machine was guaranteed to be a self-starter, it re- 
quired two years before the slightest movement was notice- 
able. In fact, momentum was not possible until a graduating 
class of the University of Wisconsin was enlisted in an effort 
to start things going. 

The machine was noisy, it reared and bucked, its cost of 
upkeep was tremendously out of proportion to the service it 
rendered, and finally it became unmanageable and exploded. 

This has been the record of the state life insurance fund 
of Wisconsin, organized by Herman L. Ekern, when that 
gentleman was Insurance Commissioner. It again proves 
conclusively that life insurance is more or less of a farce 
when conducted on the non-agency plan, which was one of 
the ideas of the Wisconsin fiasco. 

The politicians love the dear peepul. Politicians know all 
about life insurance, so a great many of them think. Life 
insurance companies, in their opinion, are gigantic trusts, 
heaping up enormous assets and making enormous profits. 
The average politician is under the impression he can organize 
a life insurance company in half an hour that will success- 
fully compete with any of the present-day standard co- 
operative life insurance societies. Agents are an unnecessary 
expense. The law of average, mortality statistics, invest- 
ments, reserves and surplusses are the simplest things imag- 
inable, many of the terms being employed by the life insur- 
ance companies to hoodwink the unsuspecting policy-holders, 
who are nothing more than innocent by-standers gazing at 
the passing show in open-mouthed amazement, while their 
pockets are being deftly picked. 

You can take two spools wound with yards of specious 
argumentation and a can of gas, and may be it will run for 
a while, but no such combination will make a life insurance 
company. 
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According to Chief Actuary L. A. Anderson of the Insur- 
ance Department of Wisconsin, many radical changes must 
be made in the present methods, if that state is to continue 
in the life insurance business. Mr. Anderson emphatically 
declares that success in this experiment is not possible unless 
the legislature should provide means for active solicitation of 
business. If this is not done he advocates that the business 
now on the books be reinsured. 

Following is the record of business in the fund since its 
organization to the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1915: 





Policies. Amount. Premiums. 

19120 reais els ee 13 $13,000 $498.69 
LS TS ap eet en, 216 134,000 4,841.81 
OTA By eset ts 83 80,000 2,756.30 
ONT pes i oN 40 39,500 1,986.52 
HOt OZ $266.500 $10,083.32 


*First six months. 

The statement of income, disbursements and assets shows 
that since the fund was started the results have been as fol- 
lows: 


INCOME. 
Assets,. December 31.+1914itees.- cn oe een $13,044.27 
Premiums» original polictesmemren ssc. ser eee 1,640.97 
Renewal) premiums <2 /oeteees- sae eee 2,193.51 
Interest onsloans. .. 22 pe ee a ee ee 421.14 


Interest on premium eae hee}. araen eae ee 85 


Medical: feesiiajc...'. bh osc Rabe Set eee 92.00 
TS OfaL |<< cts. s phecae aca GMa «fen ily $17,392.71 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death* claims. 02.0 op fee eee ss ee oe eee $1,000.00 
Glericalvexpeérise:./:)-. pecan ia cies ers ial 700.00 
Dividends /applied...: i .:Goceuten eee Oe eee 347.54 
Meédicaliy £668; 20): ssc olea aa eens ci ee eee 92.00 
Premiums—on rejected applications................. 32.10 
Remittancerteess: ..\. cadens aeotetetaaiecs tials oan ae eee 36.46 
Application’ i CeSs.)..<.scce ete eee te. as nee 125 
PEGtal 3 55... . daa Re ole hoe ee $2,219.35 
SUM MARY. 
TMECOME 5). oe ols 72s. s Layo ane oven ese hee $17,392.74 
Dishursements  . 3... cabins. nase n lee ie oie eee eee Lao 
Balarice: 24,30). 3 ee Oe eee $15,172.39 
ASSETS. 
Mortgave sloans 5. :12: (agen 5 Seen cents ce ee $11,650.00 
Preminmialoans'}.) 0... eieia ee oe ee ee 126.43 
Cash son handie ies < oot eee ee eee 3,699.73 
Interest pducks 2.04.... Soa ek eee 203.15 
TRO tal Mas see dd. gee Se ee. sc Le $15,679.31 


Mr. Anderson has called attention to the fact that in the 
statement made by his department on December 31, 1913, the 
reserve was shown to be too low, making a surplus too high 
by almost sixty-four per cent, which led to an apportionment 
far beyond what the condition of the fund warranted. Refer- 
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ences also made to a circular by the department in which the 
following statement is made: 

“ October 27, 1914, marks the first anniversary of the issu- 
ance of life insurance policies by the state of Wisconsin. 
That state life insurance saves money to the people of Wis- 
consin is proved by a comparison of life fund rates and 
first year dividends with those of private companies. The 
first year dividends of state life insurance range from 
$3.84 to $13.63 on a policy of $1,000. Only two companies 
doing business in this state pay first year dividends.” 

Of this statement the actuary says: 

“In view of the incorrect method used in the valuation 
as of December 31, 1913, and the resultant overstatement 
of surplus, making the dividends shown in this circular 
absolutely unwarranted, I would recommend that this cir- 
cular be withdrawn and destroyed.” 

The report then states that the greater part of the expense 
of administration has been borne by the state and not by the 
fund. For instance, one statement shows that $1,606.75 for 
printed and mimeograph work was all paid for by the state. 
Other items of similar nature are shown: 

“Tt is interesting to note in this connection,” says the 
report, “that the total loading contained in the premiums 
collected on those 49 applications (first six months of 1915) 
was only $170.52, or $88.47 less than the cash expenditure. 
This makes the cost of securing the applications approx- 
imately 52 per cent in excess of the loading contained in the 
premium. It should be noted also that only 40 policies were 
actually issued for $35,500, leaving nine applications for 
$9,000 of insurance as rejected, withdrawn or postponed 
for various reasons. 

“T regret to say that the records are not in such shape 
as to make it possible to obtain reliable information re- 
garding the actual cost of procuring the business for the 
previous years. But it is safe to say that the cost was 
higher, proportionately, in 1913 and 1914 than for the first 
six months.” 

As to loadings, the report says: 

“When it is considered that over $1,600 was spent for 
printing alone, it is very evident that the expenses have been 
greatly in excess of the provision made for expenses, and 
that the life fund has been drawing heavily on the state 
for expense purposes.” 

The following excerpts from the report are significant : 

“T regret to say that I found the bookkeeping system in 
such shape that it is practically impossible to draw off a 
financial statement from the books in the usual way. 

“ A statement was given out some time ago to the effect 
that there are no lapsed policies in the’ life fund. This is 
true technically, but the fact premiums charged as a loan 
against the reserve, and that in all probability very few, if 
any, of these loans will ever be paid.” 


CONTEMPORARIES COMMENT 
ON ST. LOUIS CONVENTION 


It is a long, long way to the St. Louis Convention, the dates 
tentatively set being September 19-20-21. Yet the life insur- 
ance fraternity is taking a decidedly optimistic view of the 
possibilities of that meeting. Many of the insurance publica- 
tions display a keen interest in the question of attendance, 
and in several instances considerable space has been devoted 
to discussing the plans of the National Association for in- 
creased attendance. The Western Underwriter says in part: 

John Newton Russell, Jr., who is chairman of the execu- 

tive committee of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, has sent a communication to the presidents of a 
large number of life companies, suggesting that they arrange 
to hold their agency conventions in St. Louis either directly 
prior or subsequent to the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion. Mr. Russell believes that the National Association 
convention may gradually be the center for an annual con- 
gress of life insurance interests, and particularly of com- 
pany conventions and clubs. 
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There is much merit in the suggestion, inasmuch as it 
would enable the company to have its own independent 
agency meeting and at the same time give its agents the 
advantage of attending the sessions of the National Con- 
vention. Annual agency conferences are becoming more 
and more in vogue and companies are appreciating the 
value of such educational gatherings. The attendance at 
the National Convention would be greatly augmented if 
companies would co-operate along the lines suggested by 
Mr. Russell. 

It is doubtless true that the ethics of the business has 
been greatly enhanced by the interchange of ideas and the 
friendly intercourse between representatives of different 
companies. The National Convention is no longer a gath- 
ering of the agents of the older companies, but all agents 
of repute, representing legal reserve companies, are now 
welcomed within the fold. 

The Eastern Underwriter also believes that the plan sug- 
gested by Chairman Russell will be conducive to a splendid 
attendance. To quote: 

At the convention last year the Union Central, Pacific 
Mutual, Federal Life and one or two other companies had 
field conventions in San Francisco. There is no doubt that 
the presence in San Francisco of agents attending field con- 
ventions helped make the National Convention more impres- 
sive and valuable than it otherwise would have been. It 
will be interesting to see how companies as a whole receive 
this suggestion. If many of them adopt the idea there will 
be an outpouring of insurance agents in St. Louis such as 
the world has never seen. Instead of having about seven 
hundred attend there would be thousands. The possibilities 
of such a convention are fascinating to contemplate. 


WHERE SHALL COMPETITION 
CEASE—IN THE COUNTY JAIL ? 


The propaganda of the National Association has to do with 
field ethics. The National Association, through its affiliated 
local bodies is opposed to rebating, twisting, and all other 
forms of reprehensible agency practices. 

When should competition cease? has been a question often 
discussed, and the consensus of opinion has been that the 
Golden Rule was an admirable guide. Honorable agents be- 
lieve that in competitive cases, it is time to consider the mat- 
ter as closed, when the application is signed. 

Many local associations have grievance committees, where 
disputes and controversies between members are impartially 
considered and where judgment is rendered strictly in accord- 
ance with a high plane of field ethics. Occasionally after an 
association meeting, we have heard of circumstances which 
are generally characterized by such terms as “ back biting” 
or “ripping up the back.” Somewhat ferocious, not to say 
sanguinary, is such phraseology, yet it must be said, of course, 
that in these days it is supposed to be applied but figuratively. 

But according to a news item in Northwestern Insurance 
News, there is a method of adjusting the differences of opin- 
ion between agents, which though expeditious, is seldom put 
into effect. 

Listen! gentle reader, indulgent subscriber, put reverse Eng- 
lish on the Golden Rule. Do others before they do you— 
and do them good. Kill your adversary, or at least make an 
attempt at it. Surely dead men tell no tales. The story as it 
appeared in Northwestern Insurance News follows: 

Early last month two life insurance agents engaged in a 
disgraceful controversy resulting in the shooting of one of 
the parties. The injured man, W. A. Lewis, is an agent of 
the Idaho State Life, but formerly represented the Western 
States Life in conjunction with Harvey Sutton, who was 
the vice-president last year of the “$100,000 Club” of that 
company. Lewis alleges that he financed a trip made by 
Sutton and himself during which a large amount of insur- 
ance was written, notes for which were secured and turned 
in by Sutton but who refused to settle with Lewis. While 
attempting to reach an agreement in a lawyer’s office, Lewis 
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made a move toward Sutton, who shot him, inflicting a 
serious wound. Clearly this is a case where both parties 
deserve punishment. 

While both men were undoubtedly at fault, Sutton gave the 
lie to W. J. B. and other pacificists by attempting to prove 
that the pen is not mightier than the sword, or a more deadly 
weapon, the revolver. Alas, both men were once steadfast 
believers in the pen. Incidentally Sutton has gone back to his 
first love, the “ pen.” 

So shoot your adversary, “everybody’s doing it’—in 
Europe. Dead men tell no tales—sometimes, but the news- 
papers always tell a few. Such noble deeds as these are well 
calculated to enhance the esteem of the average man for the 
average life insurance agent. 


SOME GOOD QUESTIONS TO ASK 


Have you ever thought of the idea of turning your wife 
over to the care of an institution? Or of trying to secure a 
pension of some kind for her? What preposterous questions! 
you exclaim. You propose to take care of and support her 
yourself, do you? You don’t want her seeking a pension 
from anyone, you are quite able to provide for her with all 
the income she needs and you don’t ask help from the state 
or any institution as long as you are sane and can do a man’s 
work, say you?) And why should anyone ask such fool ques- 
tions? 

Well, it does seem foolish. And yet, just a minute! You 
are speaking of your wife. So were we. You say that she 
needs no financial help from anyone but yourself. Quite true. 
But suppose we substitute for the word wife the word widow! 
Have you ever thought of her as your widow? Perhaps those 
are not such fool questions after all! She may be your 
widow any day, perhaps twenty or thirty years hence, perhaps 
to-morrow. How are you planning to care for her then, 
when your earning power shall have stopped? 

Are you going to let her turn to the state for help and plead 
for a widow’s pension to keep her from want? Thousands 
of widows all over the country are doing it. Fourteen states 
have passed laws establishing such funds within the last year 
so there must be a call for them. Is your wife, who is now 
looking so trustingly and proudly to you for her comfort and 
happiness, to be, some day, one of those widows petitioning 
an indifferent judge for a widow’s pension? 

Do you realize that the day she becomes a widow she is 
also deprived of your earning capacity? Salaries never find 
their way across the grave. So if you are not a capitalist and 
if your wife is dependent upon your daily earnings, these 
questions are not quite so foolish as they at first appeared. 

Remember this, that your salary will never go to your grave 
nor to your widow from your grave, but the proceeds of a 
continuous installment policy will without any doubt what- 
ever, go to her, year after year, unfailing in regularity, as 
from your grave, so long as she shall live—Mutual Interests. 


SELLING ARGUMENTS 


“My money is worth more in my business.” 

“As a matter of fact, a Life Policy is a material aid in 
business, being often given as collateral security, and thus 
increasing the credit of the assured. Would a small sum paid 
out annually upon a policy be seriously missed in your busi- 
ness? And are you sure that it would in your business yield 
a better pecuniary return? That by no means follows. Have 
you a right to keep in jeopardy the welfare of your family 
while you are expecting to make adequate provision for them 
out of your business? Insurance extends protection to your 
business as well as your family.” 

“My business will not stand it.” 

“Your business owes you a game of golf now and then? 
Yes. Then make it assure you your future games of golf by 
placing this twenty-year Endowment Policy right now.” 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 


Los ANGELES, CAL., 
January 7th, 1916. 


MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 


Gentlemen:— 


In response to a very cordial invitation from the 
Washington Life Underwriters’ Association, and according 
to Article VI of the Constitution and By-laws, notice is 
hereby given that the 


MID-YEAR MEETING of the EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS will be held at the Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., Thursday, February 24th, 1916. 


The morning session will convene at Io o’clock and 
the afternoon session at 2 o'clock. 


A number of important matters will be considered 
and your presence is earnestly requested. A large attend- 
ance and an unusually interesting session is anticipated. 


I suggest early hotel reservations. 


With the earnest wish that an unusually large 
number of members be present and that the sessions may 
be enthusiastic and helpful, resulting in much good for 
our great institution, I am, 


Yours very truly, 


JOHN NEWTON RUSSELL, JR., 
Chairman Executive Committee. 





ARE YOU KEEPING 
UP TO DATE? 


Possibly so, but certainly not if you 
have not ordered a copy of the 
Proceedings of the San Francisco 
Convention. 


Send in your subscription at once to 
the secretary of your association. 


The edition will be strictly limited 
to subscriptions received in advance, 
and the volume will go to press in a 
few days. 


I WANT TO THINK IT OVER 


The life insurance agent who writes for System Magazine 
reports his method of getting back at the procrastinating 
prospect who says “I want to think it over,” as follows: 

“T don’t want you to think it over. If the tall man with 
the big scythe and the long beard happens to tap on your 
window some night within the next few weeks and informs 
you that it’s your turn, I suppose you will sit up in bed and 
say ‘I want to think it over—I’ve got a life insurance deal 
on with Hugh Foster that I want to put through. Go away 
until I make up my mind.’ Yes, he will go away—NOT. 
Now, think that over.” 
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The Value of Time 





By Forses LINpSAy 
Superintendent Pacific Mutual School for Salesmen 


You have just come to the end of one annual supply of 
time and you are on the point of commencing the expendi- 
ture of another. It would seem to be a particularly appro- 
priate occasion for thinking seriously about what is the most 
important matter in life. 

J. Pierpont Morgan once declared that he would far rather 
have time than money. By the use of time he would not only 
make all the money he needed, but also secure a number of 
desirable, though unpurchasable things. “It has been said 
that time is money,” remarks Arnold Bennett. “ That proverb 
understates the case. Time is a great deal more than money. 
If you have time you can obtain money—usually. But though 
you have the wealth of a cloak-room attendant at the Carl- 
ton Hotel, you cannot buy yourself a minute more time than 
I have, or the cat by the fire has.” 

Time is the most valuable of all our possessions. We enjoy 
a regular supply of it. No man has any more than another. 
Once spent, time is irrevocable. The difference in success, 
in health and in happiness, between this man and that is to 
be found in their respective ways of using time. 

2,500 Working Hours 

I wonder whether you could make an approximately cor- 
rect statement of what you did with the 8,760 hours that were 
meted out to you in 1915. You had them and spent them, 
that is sure, and probably it is nearly all you know about the 
matter. At least 2,500 hours should have been devoted to 
your business during the year. Have you any definite idea 
what proportion of that time was actually occupied by work? 


If a manufacturer should keep no account of consumption 


and waste he would become bankrupt in short order. Fortu- 
nately the consequence of neglect is not so dire with us. That 
is simply because, whilst the manufacturer has to pay for his 
material, we get our time for nothing. But the very fact that 
our business calls for no other investment than a few hours 
of labor daily gives us a great advantage, provided we turn 
our time to good account. 

The general misuse and waste of time are due, without 
doubt, to lack of appreciation of the true value of time and 
to ignorance of proper methods of employing it. Compara- 
tively few men in our business maintain systematic regula- 
tion of their working hours and hardly any exercise intelli- 
gent control over that much larger section of the day which 
is free from the demands of their calling. Even in the case 
of the most industrious workman, a twenty-four hours’ exist- 
ence does not seem to be justified by the useful employment 
of only one-third of the time. 

The agent who reaches the office regularly at nine o’clock 
and leaves as regularly at five may consume the interval of 
time economically or wastefully. His own opinion of the 
question is not always a safe criterion of the truth. The fact 
is that few men know how they actually spend their time. 

If the manufacturer should satisfy himself with the knowl- 
edge that a certain amount of raw material went into his fac- 
tory and a certain quantity of finished product came out, mak- 
ing no investigation of the intermediate processes, he could 
not have a very clear idea of the sources of profit and loss 
in his business. So with the life insurance agent, unless he 
keeps check in detail on the consumption of his time, he must 
be ignorant of the amount which is wasted and that which is 
turned to effective account. 

Harrington Emerson, past-master in efficiency, says: 
“ What is the money value to you of one hour a day? It will 
depend upon how you invest that hour. An hour is like a 
clean, white piece of paper—its value depends entirely upon 
what is done with it. One man rolls his bit of paper and uses 
it as a taper with which to light a cigar. Another tosses his 
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carelessly aside. Still a:third man uses his slip of paper to 
forge a note or check. The poet writes a few lines of im- 
mortal verse upon his. An artist may paint a water color on 
his sheet of paper, make himself famous, and give pleasure 
to thousands. One man may write a genuine check for a 
hundred thousand dollars.” 

So with an hour. It may be utterly wasted; it may be 
turned to indifferent account; or it may be employed so that 
it will yield pleasure and profit to one’s self and others. 

There is no more important matter in your life than this 
question of time. Everything else hinges on it. Without time 
you can do nothing. With it you may accomplish that which 
is given to mortal man to do. 

Every month for some time we shall give you in this de- 
partment a few practical suggestions for saving time and em- 
ploying it usefully. This disposition of leisure hours will be 
considered no less than the disposition of business hours. 
The portion of the day which is commonly treated as “ sec- 
onds,” or even waste material, may be made the most pro- 
ductive part of a man’s life, and that without his working 
overtime. 

We can confidently promise anyone who will seriously fol- 
low the advice and directions we shall offer that, unless he 
is already more than ordinarily efficient, a few months of en- 
deavor must produce results which will repay him richly for 
his pains. 


PROSPECT MAY TAKE A HINT 


“Indeed, I could not sleep last night,’ said a merchant to 
one of our insurance agents. ‘The insurance on my store 
expired yesterday and that pesky fire bell reminded me of it. 
That store is my living, and I could never start another. If 
the fire had ‘snuffed out’ my business last night, instead of 
Smith’s, I would be at my string’s end.” 

“Get insured this morning?” 

i esesin: bright and early 

“Own the house you occupy?” 

“No; wish I did.” 

“ Anybody helping keep your family?” 
“Why, no—why do you ask that?” 


“Any income beside the store?” 


“No, not a dollar—why? ” 

“Does your wife sleep well?” 

“Why, yes; but what on earth are you driving at anyway?” 

“T was just thinking how she could sleep, for if your life 
had been ‘snuffed out’ instead of your neighbor Jones, yes- 
terday, she would be at her ‘string’s end,’ for I happen to 
know that you have no life insurance and your income is her 
living.”—A gency Items. 


A NOVEL APPROACH 


“T often interest a man by filling up a blank check or de- 
posit slip—particularly if I know the name of the bank where 
he does business—to the order of his wife for the amount of 
the policy I expect to sell him. 

“Mr. Prospect, would you not like your wife to get such a 
check or make such a deposit (whichever paper I use) a day 
or two after you die?” 

Everyone is interested in a check or deposit slip, particu- 
larly if you can make it personal by quoting the bank he does 
business with. It visualizes the matter.’—E. E. Deemer of 
Pittsburgh. 


ARGUMENT AGAINST PROCRASTINATION 


It is conservatively estimated that at least 100,000 appli- 
cants for life insurance were rejected by the old-line compa- 
nies during a single twelve-month period. In all probability, 
the greater proportion of those whose applications were de- 
clined last year could have secured the protection sought if 
they had applied for it earlier in life. In this statement of 
facts, the Insurance Post says, the life agent has an unan- 
swerable argument why his “ prospect” should not defer mak- 
ing application for a policy while he is yet acceptable. 
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LIFE INSURANCE—THE INSTITUTION 
FOR SYSTEMATIC THRIFT 


The following Essay, No. 58996, was submitted in 
the annual contest for the Calef Loving Cup by Robert 


L. Bowen of the Cleveland association, who repre- 
sents the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany at that place. 





Every 'man should, early in his business life, adopt a defi- 
nite financial program. That program should be complete— 
should contemplate every possible contingency. It should be 
an optimistic one—and by this I mean should contemplate the 
man’s living to a ripe old age, free from financial care and 
responsibility. It need not necessarily mean an old age of 
idleness, but it should mean that after he has reached the 
age of sixty, the hours of his coming and going should be of 
his own choosing. 

This program should include owning his own home. Theo- 
retically, it can be shown that it does not pay, that renting is 
more economical, but practically this is not so. What a sad 
thing to see a ‘man of over sixty with no place to call his 
home! 

This financial program may be carried out by any one, or 
a combination of safe investments, such as municipal or in- 
dustrial bonds and good railroad or industrial stocks of 
known value or by savings banks and building and loan as- 
sociations. These means would be the right ones to use if 
every man—I say every man in the abstract—did not have 
responsibilities other than his old age to consider. But every 
man—God pity the man of whom this cannot be said—has 
one or more lives dependent upon him—mother, wife or chil- 
dren—so that the financial program which he adopts must, 
in order to be complete and unselfish, include those whom he 


loves and labors for and must make provision for in case of 
death. 


The Sensible View 


The optimistic view of life is the one which contemplates 
a long life; the sensible view is the one which reckons on the 
uncertainty of life. Life insurance combines these two and 
provides a scheme of systematic thrift which will take care 
of any emergency that may arise. Life insurance is the in- 
stitution, par excellence, to perform this service and round 
out and make complete every man’s financial program. 

Thrift is a wonderful word—a word brim full of force. 
When we hear a person spoken of as thrifty, we at once pic- 
ture in our minds a successful, frugal, well ordered life—one 
with a purpose. Thrift becomes a habit just as certainly as 
indolence and poverty. The institution of life insurance en- 
courages the thrift habit, establishing a definite purpose by 
bringing the mind of the individual to a decision to systemat- 
ically meet certain obligations which will lead to independence 
in old age and will protect loved ones should death occur any 
time. The compulsory. savings feature of life insurance is 
one of the obviously strong points for cultivating the thrift 
habit. The lack of any gambling feature in life insurance 
adds strength and permanency to it, thereby at all times en- 
couraging thrift among those who carry it. Nothing will so 
quickly and completely break down the thrift habit as doubt 
as to the certainty of the ultimate working out of some pro- 
ject which one has undertaken. 

Character and credit are closely allied in all business suc- 
cesses. Your banker inquires first as to the character of the 
applicant for a loan; the man’s character established means 
much toward the line of credit which the banker will ex- 
tend. By valuing his life sufficiently to carry insurance on 
it, a man shows his banker that living or dead his obligations 
will be met. And here, again, is the man who carries life in- 
surance benefited, thrift is encouraged. 

Life insurance is the ideal institution for thrift, because it 
is the balance wheel of sound financing. It acts as the gov- 
ernor of an engine. Every man—the exception proves the 
rule—is an impulsive being. 





A friend comes to him with a scheme for investment in a 
land company ora gilt-edged industrial—one that is differ- 
ent—not like this or that one that failed. The government 
has even given a contract to this particular concern, thereby 
putting its stamp of approval, so to speak, on its product. 
Every man has had these things brought to his attention, and 
what is more, he has—if he is over thirty years of age—hus- 
tled off to raise money quickly for fear the opportunity to 
imvest might be gone forever. And it is odd to note that the 
successful merchant, manufacturer or professional man in- 
vests in a business about which he knows little or nothing. 

The writer inserted the following want advertisement in a 
big metropolitan daily: 

“ Advertiser has inherited $100,000 and would appre- 
ciate advice from disinterested parties as how to best 
invest it.” 


Advice Plentiful 


The disinterested (?) advice came—it seemed for a time 
it would never quit coming—amazing, generous, wonderful 
offers—and all disinterested. The world is full of Walling- 
fords, not all of portly build, but equally clever, in tempting 
our spare dollars away from safe and sane investments into 
the highways and byways of things that promise big returns 
from which nothing seems to materialize. Life insurance en- 
courages and constantly builds up the thrift habit—so 
strengthens a man in a sane habit of saving and thrift that 
when these wonderful offers are presented, he can remain 
calm and steadfastly refuse to take a chance on the promo- 
ter’s alluring promise. 

By furnishing a man with a definite financial program, by 
relieving him of worry should his untimely death occur, by 
instilling within him the love of sane, safe investments, which 
in turn builds character and credit—these are sufficient rea- 
sons for calling life insurance the institution for systematic 
thrift. 


YOU CAN IF YOU WILL 


“Can you drive stakes?” was asked of ‘the steel king, 
Charles M. Schwab, when he applied for work at the Home- 
stead Mills. “ Yes,’ was the reply, “I can drive anything.” 

“Will you work for a dollar a day?” “Certainly,” said 
this ambitious boy, “I will work for anything I can get.” 

His rise from a dollar a day at stake-driving to receiving 
one of the largest salaries ever paid a man, was due to will 
and work. 

“Everybody,” says Schwab, “is expected to do his duty, 
but the one that does more than his duty is the one to suc- 
ceed,” 

Most people succeed, because they deserve to succeed, and 
fail because they deserve to fail. 

Take any salesman who is a success‘and you can generally 
find the cause within him. He is a worker. He is an en- 
thusiast. He knows his business from A to Z. 

“Ninety per cent of success is perspiration,” says Edison, 
and he evidences it 18 hours a day in his work shop. 

Steady concentrated work solves most of the problems of 
life. The salesman who will put energy and willpower into 
his work will succeed. The man who does not will fail. 

Someone says: “Fortune may find a pot, but your own 
industry must make it boil.” Stick a pin there. Industry is 
the open sesame every time. 

Selling is telling. Shoot straight, hit hard, and everlast- 
ingly hammer your story home and the sales will come. 

There isn’t any luck about it. Work is the thing; good 
earnest, honest, hard work—work in the right direction— 
work with brains—but everlastingly, persistently, continu- 
ously—work. 

If it required no brains, no energy, nor work, there would 
be no glory in achievement, 

Reinforce yourself with steel hooped, copper-riveted, well 
directed energy and intelligence, and knowing what you want 
to do, do it. ; 

Work wins—you can’t beat it—Ford Sales Bulletin. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 





The National Association of Life Underwriters will hold 
its twenty-seventh annual convention in St. Louis Septem- 
ber 19-20-21, 1916, subject to approval by the February 
meeting of the Executive Committee. You are no doubt 
familiar with the objects and aims of this institution and 
know more or less of its praiseworthy record and of the 
great work it is now accomplishing in “ advancing the best 
interests of the cause of true life insurance.” 

It is a generally acknowledged fact that largely through 
the influence of the National, and of the local associations, 
the present high standard of field ethics among life in- 
surance salesmen of the various companies has been 
reached and maintained. Rebating, twisting, knocking and 
kindred evils diminish in proportion to the growth of the 
association numerically and the expansion of its uplifting 
influences. This satisfactory condition has been accom- 
plished through the friendly intercourse and exchange of 
ideas of the field representatives of competing companies 
attending the annual conventions. 

These meetings are visited by many of the officers of our 
best life companies, large and small, by insurance commis- 
sioners, by state officials and by other high dignitaries, and 
it is our wish that these annual gatherings may become even 
more representative and stronger numerically, believing our 
aims may become a reality all the more quickly. 

By reason of a resolution recently adopted by the Execu- 
tive Council, you are cordially and earnestly invited to co- 
operate with us by holding your company’s field club meet- 
ing or agency convention in St. Louis just prior or subse- 
quent to the Underwriters’ convention, that your agents 
may attend and enjoy the advantages and benefits to be de- 
rived from meeting and “rubbing elbows” with their co- 
working brethren from different sections of the country. 
They will return home with broadened ideas, a keener ap- 
preciation of their chosen vocation, stronger men and bet- 
ter representatives of their respective companies. 

Similar invitations are being extended to other companies 
with the hope that they too will join us in this great, annual 
get-together, co-operative spirit for the good of all com- 
panies and every field representative. 

Last year in San Francisco the Union Central, the Pacific 
Mutual and the Federal Life timed and held their conven- 
tions that their delegates might attend the National Conven- 
tion, which they did, we believe, much to their appreciative 
satisfaction. After becoming enthused at the Underwriters’ 
convention a man is in a fit frame of mine to go into his 
own company meetings and receive greater benefit. 

We are writing you early that you may have ample time 
to consider the matter. If you do not approve of the sug- 
gestion, upon an annual basis, may we not urge that you 
experiment at least for this one year, I9I6. 

Assuring you of our desire of your co-operation and of 
our willingness to promptly respond to any inquiry you may 
make, 

I am, most cordially, 

Joun Newton RussELt, JR., 
Chairman Executive Committee. 

P. S—Let me add that each and all of your company offi- 
cials are earnestly invited to attend our conventions, where 
they will receive a hearty welcome as honored guests. 


WHERE TO SEEK ADVICE 


If I wanted to become a tramp, I would seek information 
and advice from the most successful tramp I could find. If 
I wanted to become a failure, I would seek advice from men 
who have never succeeded. If I wanted to succeed in all 
things, I would look about me for those who are succeeding, 
and do as they have done.—Joseph Marshall Wade. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1915-1916 


CHAIRMAN 


JOHN NEWTON RUSSELL, Jr., Pacific Mutual Building, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
SECRETARY 
A. C. LARSON, Washington Building, Madison, Wis. 
[Expire 1916] 
H. W. ALLEN; Wichita, Kan. 
ORVILLE B. DROWN, Washington, D. C. 
W. G. HARRIS, Dallas, Texas. 
W. L. HATHAWAY, San Francisco, Cal. 
F. W. HAUENSTEIN, St. Paul, Minn. 
EDWARD D. HORGAN, Buffalo, N. Y. 
WARREN M. HORNER, Minneapolis, Minn. 
GEORGE J. JONES, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
M. V. KEITH, Fort Dodge, Ia. 
HENRY H. KOHN, Albany, N. Y. 
HERBERT R. LEWIS, Rochester, N. Y. 
FRANK T. McNALLY, Duluth, Minn. 
HENRY A. MacGOWAN, Worcester, Mass. 
BROOKS MARMON, Roanoke, Va. 
DAYTON R. MIDYETTE, Richmond, Va. 
M. A. NELSON, Springfield, Mo. 
JOHN PATRICK, Charleston, W. Va. 
W. S. PATTERSON, Albuquerque, N. M. 
HARRY L. PELLETIER, Tacoma, Wash. 
HENRY PHILLIPS, Syracuse, N. Y. 
E. B. RANSEHOUSEN, Springfield, Mass. 
SID. B. REDDING, Little Rock, Ark. 
LEE C. ROBENS, Hartford, Conn. 
MAURICE H. STEARNS, Providence, R. I. 
J. PUTNAM STEVENS, Portland, Me. 
LEON SCHWARZ, Mobile, Ala. 
FRANK TREAT, Fargo, N. D. 
J. K. VOSHELL, Baltimore, Md. 
MULFORD WADE, Akron, Ohio. 
C. D. WILLIFORD, Memphis, Tenn. 
[Expire 1917] 
FRED N. CHENEY, St. Louis, Mo. 
C. C. DABNEY, Nashville, Tenn. 
GEO. W. FARLEY, Toledo, Ohio. 
HENRY FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
WM. M. FUREY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SAMUEL HANKINS, Youngstown, Ohio. 
W. HARRISON, Louisville, Ky. 
M. M. MATTISON, Anderson, S. C. 
IRA MAPES, Kansas City, Mo. 
H. D. NEELY, Omaha, Neb. 
JOHN NEWTON RUSSELL, Jr., Los Angeles, Cal. 
CHAS. W. ORR, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
CHAS. B. PALMER, Wilmington, Del. 
OSCAR PALMOUR, Atlanta, Ga. 
FRANK B. PARKER, Topeka, Kan. 
J. Y. SEBRING, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
MRS. F. E. SHAAL, Boston, Mass. 
GEO. SHEPPARD, Jacksonville, Fla. 
C. H. THOMPSON, Jackson, Miss. 
JOHN A. TORY,-Toronto, Can. 
WILSON WILLIAMS, New Orleans, La. 
S. T. WOOTEN, Tampa, Fla. 
CHARLES VAN KEUREN, Lansing, Mich. 
[Expire 1918] 
HARRY L. ANDERSON, Zanesville, Ohio. 
RIL-T. BAKER, Dayton, Ohio. 
J. A. BASSFORD, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
J. W. BISHOP, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CURTIS P. BOWMAN, Staunton, Va. 
A. W. BROWN, Davenport, Ia. 
LOTT H. BROWN, Columbus, Ohio. 
W.R. A. BRUEHL, Sr., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FRANK D. BUSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. S. CROWDER, Madison, Wis. 
J. M. DICKEY, Erie, Pa. 
W. F. DODSON, Norfolk, Va. 
LAWRENCE T. DOYLE, Savannah, Ga. 
J. STANLEY EDWARDS, Denver, Colo. 
W. T. FREELEY, Lima, Ohio. 
LEON F. FOSS, Boston, Mass. 
E. E, FLICKINGER, Indianapolis, Ind. 
CHARLES D. KIPP, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
ARMIN LEICH, Evansville, Ind. 
H. R. LEUSTAMAKER, Spokane, Wash. 
H. H. LOUGHRIDGE, Lincoln, Neb. 
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C. L. LUNT, Des Moines, Ia. 
EDWIN R. LUTZ, Knoxville, Tenn. 
S. F. McANEAR, Sacramento, Cal. 
GEORGE R. McLERAN, Chicago, Iil. 
FRED W. MAULE, San Antonio, Texas. 
W. L. MACK, South Bend, Ind. 
A. J. MEIKLEJOHN, Montreal, Can. 
E. J. MEYER, Montgomery, Ala. 
~P MULBALG, Utasna 
J. CLAY MURPHEY, Macon, Ga. ; 
GEORGE H. OLMSTED, Cleveland, Ohio. 
JOHN PATRICK, Charleston, W. Va. ve 
LAWRENCE PRIDDY, New York City, NoYes 
J. P. QUARRELS, Charlotte, N. CG 
TOHN R. REED, Ottawa, Can. 
H. W. SCHROEDER, EI Paso, Texas. 
J. B. SHAW, Waco, Texas. 
JOHN T. SHIRLEY, Harrisburg, Pa. 
EDGAR SMITH, Portland, Ore. _ 
HARRY STAPLES, Lexington, Ky. 
Cc. C. THOMPSON, Seattle,’ Wash. 
GEORGE WAHL, Scranton, Pa. 
J. A. WELLMAN, Manchester, N. H. 
O. F. WILSON, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(To be appointed) Boise, Idaho. 
(To be appointed) Shreveport, La. 
(To be appointed) San Diego, Cal. 
Ex- PRESIDENTS 
L. BRACKETT BISHOP, Chicago, Ill. 
THOMAS H. BOWLES, Baltimore, Md. 
ERNEST J. CLARK, Baltimore, Md. _ 
RICHARD E COCHRAN, New York City. 
JOHN DOLPH, Washington, D. C. 
CHAS. JEROME EDWARDS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FRANK E. McMULLEN, Los Angeles, Cal. 
EVERETT H. PLUMMER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
HENRY J. POWELL, Louisville, Ky. 
CHARLES H. RAYMOND, Morristown, N. Y. 
CHARLES W. SCOVEL, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NEIL D. SILLS, Richmond, Va. 
HUBERT H. WARD, Portland, Ore. 
JOHN W. WHITTINGTON, Los Angeles, Cal. 
HUGH M. WILLET, Atlanta, Ga. 
WM. D. WYMAN, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Mempers Ex-OFFIcIo 
President. 
Vice-Presidents. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
Chairman, Executive Committee of Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Canada. 
Ex-Presipents (Deceased) 
BEN S. CALEF, Boston, Mass. 
GEO. N. CARPENTER, Boston, Mass. 
PHILIP H. FARLEY, New York City. 
CHARLES H. FERGUSON, Chicago, Ill. 
DAVID S. HENDRICK, Washington, D. C. 
JAMES J. JOHNSON, Springfield, Mass. 
I. LAYTON REGISTER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. E. TILLINGHAST, New York City. 
Honorary MEMBER 
CHAUNCEY MONROE RANSOM (deceased). 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 1915-1916 


COMMITTEE ON TAXATION 

LAWRENCE PRIDDY, Chairman, 

149 Broadway, New York City. 
JOHN L. SHUFF, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
JOHN DOLPH, Washington, D. C. 

CoMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND CONSERVATION 
HUGH M. WILLET, Chairman, 

Fourth Natl. Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
NEIL D. SILLS, Richmond, Va. 
CHARLES W. SCOVEL, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FRANK E. McMULLEN, Los Angeles, Cal. 
ERNEST J. CLARK, Baltimore, Md. 

COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC SALESMANSHIP 

ERNEST J. CLARK, Chairman, 

Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
M. W. MACK, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. J. JACKSON, Cleveland, Ohio. 

CoMMITTEE ON LAW AND LEGISLATION 

HENRY J. POWELL, Chairman, 

Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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M. W. MACK, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WILSON WILLIAMS, New Orleans, La. 
J. PUTNAM STEVENS, Portland, Me. 
WM. M. FUREY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

COMMITTEE ON THE EXTENSION OF USE OF LIFE 

INSURANCE ‘FOR CREDIT 

NEIL D. SILLS, Chairman, 

817 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION 

EDWARD A. WOODS, Chairman, 

Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ERNEST J. CLARK, Baltimore, Md. 
CHAS. JEROME EDWARDS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

WILLIAM D. MEAD, Chairman, 

557 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
ORVILLE THORP, Dallas) Texas: 
J. EDWARD MEYERS, Minneapolis, Minn. 
VERNON B. SWEET, Boston, Mass. 
S. H. DANIEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
WM. M..FUREY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

St. Louts CoNvENTION COMMITTEE 

WILLIAM KING, Chairman, 

Wright Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


AN ERROR IN CREDIT 


Plagiarism is not THE short, ugly word. Nevertheless it 
is one which possesses both of the above-mentioned charac- 
teristics. The News, it seems, in its December number, came 
dangerously near to placing itself in a position where it would 
be forced to plead guilty of a charge of literary piracy. 

It happened in this way. The Knoxville association pub- 
lished and gave wide distribution to a story showing how easy 
it was for a widow to lose money left to her by means of a 
life insurance policy payable in one lump sum; or to be more 
exact, how impossible it was for a widow to dissipate her in- 
heritance when she was beneficiary of a policy on the monthly 
income plan. 

Subsequently the same article appeared in The Travelers 
Record, the Travelers Insurance Company assuming that the 
story had originated with the Knoxville association. Some 
time after this the story in question appeared in Pacfiic Mu- 
tual News and this company organ referred to the fact that 
it had been published by the Knoxville association and had 
appeared in The Travelers Record. Much to our surprise, 
therefore, was a communication from The Insurance Ob- 
server calling our attention to the fact that the story in ques- 
tion, which appeared on page fifteen of the December number 
of the News, had originally appeared in The Insurance Ob- 
server and was copyright. 

These are the facts of the case. But we are not content 
with a mere recital of facts; we desire to extend our sincere 
apologies to The Insurance Observer and we are heartily glad 
that the error of our ways, though unintentional, has been 
called to our attention. Also, as is both customary and just, 
we hereby declare that we shall strenuously endeavor to pre- 
vent a repetition of the circumstances. 


THE NEED OF BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Two brothers of one of the oldest families of the commu- 
nity inherited money and made money; did business together. 
Both married. 

A few months ago one died, without life insurance payable 
to his business. 

His wife decided she did not care to have her money left 
in the business, and under prevailing business conditions the 
brother could not conveniently buy out the estate. 

Agreeing on the price with the sister-in-law was not easy. 

Just when orders were beginning to pile up and much pros- 
perity in sight, the business was closed out for the benefit of 
their competitors, at a loss not only to the wife of the de- 
ceased brother, but throwing the remaining brother out of a 
business that had been prosperous for a generation. 

A small annual charge would have prevented this —Agency 
Items. 
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(Date subject to approval of Executive Committee) 





MIX’S MUSTARD! 


Here’s the Difference Between Doing It and Not 
Doing It—The Difference Between Success 
and Failure in Our Business! 


A big producer connected with another company came to 
me the other day and gave me a nice application. As he 
handed over the check in settlement and accepted one of my 
fair to middling cigars, he said something like this: 

“Funny thing about that case! I was ona straight canvass 
_and saw that chap’s name on the door. He was a big man—an 
awfully big man—and I’ll confess that I felt timid about turn- 
ing that door-knob, but I said to myself, ‘Look here, old man 
—you’re trying to shirk your duty—open that door, walk in 
and state your case as one man to another!’ So in I went, 
told him what I was there for, was invited to sit down and in 
a very few minutes I had his application for $125,000 of in- 
surance! To-day I received a certified check in settlement of 
the premium! He then agreed to take this additional insur- 
ance which I’m placing with you!” 


A Close Call 


Now, fellows, just stop and think that over—analyze it—dig 
into it—consider what it all means! Heavens and earth— 
think how close that agent came to losing $1,500. In commis- 
sions, plus renewals! Why, it’s enough to make the chills go 
up and down your backbone! If he hadn’t been on a straight 
canvass, or if he’d weakened when he stood before that man’s 
office door—what a difference! 

The story is a true one, and it happened but a few days ago. 
I don’t wonder that that agent wears good clothes and shows 
all the evidences of great prosperity! He prospers because he 
tries—because when something inside of him says, “ You go 
and do such and such a thing,” he doesn’t say, “ Oh, pshaw— 
I don’t think it'll pay,” or, “ Maybe I'll do it to-morrow or 
next day,” or, “There’s no use!” No, sir—he just simply 
goes ahead and does it—he obeys the call and, if he loses ten 
times, he wins on the eleventh attempt! He wouldn’t win at 
all if it weren’t for trying! 

Now, what that man did, you can do! Where, oh where, is 
the power on earth, over the earth or under the earth that can 
make you see and believe that? 


Speeding Upward 


When I think of this agent and others like him who are 
speeding along up the hill to success, and contrast him with 
the men I know who could if they would, but won’t, it makes 
me sick at heart! 

How many times have you walked up to office doors and 
seen a name that scared you into passing by? How many 
hundreds of thousands of business do you suppose you’ve 
walked by in the years during which you’ve been canvassing— 
walked by instead of walking in and delivering the best mes- 
sage that one business man can deliver to another? You were 


afraid of the man or you were ashamed of your message, and 
what a mistake you made! 

Every man who has been in the life insurance business a 
year knows that any agent who will canvass ten people a day 
(lots of agents find it practicable to do a good deal better 
than that), for 300 days in the year will make a big success of 
his business! Every insurance man knows this—how many 
insurance men do it? Why don’t they do it? 

Where, oh where, I say again, is the power to make you 
do it? 


MUST KNOW ALL THE FACTS 


You have to be a confidence man to sell life insurance. 

H. K. Allen, of Chicago, often starts a sales talk by saying 
to the prospect: “If you have confidence enough in me to 
answer some personal questions and will believe what I tell 
you we will go ahead with this interview; otherwise we might 
as well save your time and mine. I would rather write you 
nothing at all than write you the wrong contract. This is my 
business. You can trust me to select wisely if I know all the 
acho 

If you expect a man to agree to put up $500 a year for life 
on your mere say so, without first establishing yourself in his 
confidence, you expect too much. Put yourself in the other 
fellow’s place. 

The first thing a doctor or lawyer will do when you con- 
sult him is to impress you (1) that he knows his business; 
(2) that you can have implicit confidence in him. He has to 
do this to give you his best service. Also, he wants you to 
feel that he is earning his fee. 

The public nowadays knows something about everything. 
You have to know your business, and you must impress your 
client with the fact or you are headed for the discard The 
day is past when you can clear your throat, look wise, pull 
your chin whiskers, change the subject and get away with it 
when the prospect asks you what “loading” means. If you 
don’t answer him intelligently he puts you in the quack class 
and tells the girl at the switchboard you are persona non 
grata, or, in other words, fromage de brie—Chicago Agency 
Bulletin. 


DR. MUHLBERG TO LECTURE 


The Union Central Life has offered the services of Dr. 
William Muhlberg, assistant medical director of the company, 
for four lectures to Ohio life underwriters’ associations, on 
the subject, “ Co-operation Between the Agent and the Medi- 
cal Department.” The lectures will be given under the 
auspices of the National Association, and the credit for secur- 
ing Dr. Muhlberg for the work must go to W. A. R. Bruehl, 
“District chairman” for Ohio and Kentucky. The lectures 
will be given in Louisville, Columbus, Dayton and Cincin- 
nati, in January and February. Dr. Muhlberg’s lecture will 
be given entirely without expense to the local associations. 
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“LIFE INSURANCE” 


A TEXT-BOOK 
By Dr. S. S. Huebner 


Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


This book is intended for high schools, colleges, 
in fact all institutions of learning, agency instruction 
and for the lay reader. It 1s non-partisan in character, 
comprehensive in scope, and conspicuous by its intelli- 
gent and logical arrangement. 


Life Insurance, Its Principles and Practice 
Part I Nature and Uses of Life Insurance. 
Part II Science of Life Insurance. 
Part III Special Forms of Life Insurance. 


Part IV Organization, Management and Supervision of 
Legal Reserve Companies. 


Part V Important Legal Phases of Life Insurance. 


(Now Ready For Delivery.) 


Subscriptions are being received at $2.00 a copy. Fill out the 
following coupon and mail at once: 


Everett M. Ensign, Acting Secretary, Education and Conserva- 
tion Bureau, National Association of Life Underwriters, 56 Pine 
Street, New York City. 


Enclosed please find my check for $.............-00. in payment 


LOT i. Acer eee wees Oa CODES eae of the new text-book ‘‘LIFE 





This bl identifies mem- ” T 

bers ol.the ‘National Associa- INSURANCE, by Dr. >. =} Huebner. Name eer eeeresreceerrercereseeens 
tion of Life Underwriters who 

are pledged to the highest 


dard f Life I : 
standards of Life Ineureme® Street oe... e esse eee Clay, ae State: sige 
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What the Local Associations 
Are Doing 





Baltimore. 


The Baltimore association held its December meeting and 
dinner at Hotel Emerson, on the 15th, at which time the 
report of the committee in charge of the proposed course of 
life insurance lectures at Johns Hopkins was read, stating 
that the form was acceptable to the faculty. It was agreed 
to have the annual dinner in February, in Washington, jointly 
with the District of Columbia association when the Executive 
Committee meets there that month. 

Among the speakers was Dr. Leo Wolman, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, and who will have charge of the lectures. 
Dr. Wolman discussed what it was proposed to take up in 
these lectures, and his remarks made a favorable impression, 
to such an extent that those present think it is fortunate in 
having a lecturer that will prove himself good in the work 
before him. 

As this meeting was one to discuss “ Taxes on Life Insur- 
ance,” former National President Ernest J. Clark was selected 
to talk on this subject. Mr. Clark stated that the life insur- 
ance companies have been assessed by many states since 1870, 
and he showed that only one state—Idaho—had not taxed the 
life companies. The statistics used by Mr. Clark were from 
unadulterated facts, and yet while taxes have increased, it 
was stated that the way to reduce them was by means of edu- 
cation by officers, agents, and policy-holders, of the members 
of the various legislatures, that the unwise tax on thrift was 
unwise, unjust, and in fact malicious to the citizen who took 
life insurance to secure his family from want. 

Mr. John Dolph of Washington was present by invitation 
and spoke of the coming meeting of the National Executive 
Committee in Washington and asked the co-operation of the 
Baltimore association in entertaining that body. 


Boston 

The “Smoke Talk” meeting of the Boston association held 
on December 10 at the Boston City Club is declared to be the 
most enthusiastic and practical meeting of the local organiza- 
tion held in years. 

“Tf this meeting is any criterion of the practical nature of 
the meetings to be held during the coming season, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that President Browne will have little dif- 
ficulty in realizing his ambition to secure the enrollment of 
every worth-while life man in this territory as a member of 
the Boston association,” declares The Standard. 

The feature of the meeting was the open forum policy 
which comprised a discussion of the following subjects: 
“Objections and How to Meet Them,” by Albert H. Curtis 
of the New England Mutual. This discussion is published in 
full elsewhere in this issue of The News. 

The discussion upon “Insurance a Young Man Should 
Carry,” was presented in an interesting manner by Clarence 
C. Miller representing the Penn Mutual at Boston. 

“ Production—How to Increase It,” was discussed at length 
by Charles E. Fish of the Phoenix Mutual, E. G. Manning of 
the Provident Life & Trust, and Charles C. Gilman. Mr. Gil- 
man’s discussion is also reproduced elsewhere in this issue 
of The News. 

President Brown expressed his appreciation of the large 
attendance and also a desire to make every future meeting 
of the association equally as interesting. The recent decision 
of the Attorney General of Massachusetts on the inheritance 
tax question was discussed at length. If upheld it will be a 
hard blow at the business of life underwriting, but many able 
lawyers have expressed their opinions that it would not stand 
before the Supreme Court. 


Chicago 
Rufus M. Potts, Superintendent of Insurance of Illinois, 


was the principal speaker at the ‘“ Department Night” meet- 
ing of the Chicago association held at Hotel Morrison on 
January 6. It was the first meeting of the local association 
since last October. There were more than 125 members and 
guests in attendance, 

Mr. Potts in prefacing his remarks commended the efforts 
of President George R. McLeran to secure legislation which 
would correct twisting and rebating in Illinois. 

Following the invocation by Bishop Fallows, chaplain of 
the association, Charles R. Burras was called upon to offi- 
ciate as toastmaster. 

“The State Insurance Department as an Aid to the Agent,” 
was the subject discussed by A. A. McKinley, until recently 
attorney for the department. Fred W. Potter, former Super- 
intendent of Insurance, now president of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies, was 
called upon for a few remarks. Mr. Potter declared that 
under the present statutes the Commissioner had insufficient 
power to act against rebaters and twisters and urged the pas- 
sage of such legislation which would enable the department to 
take proper action against these irregularities. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of the Federal Life, and 
O. J. Arnold, secretary of the Illinois Life, were among the 
prominent guests present. Four field men were admitted io 
membership and three new applications received. A nomi- 
nating committee consisting of A. E. Ferguson of the Union 
Central, E. H. Carmack of the State Mutual, and C. F. Alexon 
of the Northwestern Mutual, was appointed. The annual 
meeting of the association will be held during the early part 
of February. 


Capital District 


The regular meeting of the Capital District association was 
held in the Albany Chamber of Commerce on December 20. 
The meeting resolved itself into a general discussion as to 
which was the better plan of insurance—ordinary or endow- 
ment. C. R. Tripp and G. L. Buck spoke for the endowment 
plan, while R. P. Baird and W. P. Baker defended ordinary 
life. 

C. C. De Rouville, chairman of the executive committee, 
reported that Superintendent of Insurance Jesse R. Phillips 
and W. E. Bilheimer, president of the St. Louis association, 
would be the guests of the association at the January meet- 
ing. The following amendment to the constitution was 
adopted by a unanimous vote: 

That any general agent, superintendent or manager shall 
not offer a contract to an agent under contract with another 
company without first communicating with the general agent, 
superintendent or manager in whose employ the man may be. 


Cincinnati 


E. R. Ferguson, manager of the Mutual Life, was nomi- 
nated president of the Cincinnati association at the annual 
meeting. Ever since his coming to Cincinnati, some five years 
ago, Mr. Ferguson has taken a most active interest in the 
affairs of the association. 

Samuel Straus, of the Northwestern Mutual, was nominated 
vice-president; Harry Walter Hutchins, of the National Life 
of Vermont, secretary; Frank E. Crawford, of the Union 
Central, treasurer. The executive committee comprises 
George C. Dieterle, Ralph Holterhoff, H. L. Shephard, Henry 
Ottenheimer and J. W. Mackelfresh. 

The use of the National Association seal, “ The Greatest 
Thing in the World,” which is being used in all of the insti- 
tutional advertising, was authorized for all members of the 
association in good standing at the last meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Association. It was decided 
to order 50,000 of the stickers in the name of the association 
and these will be sold to the members at the low rate secured 
by ordering in this quantity. 

While a considerable share of the time of the meeting was 
taken up with business matters, the association had a very 
interesting talk from Assistant Professor J. D. Magee, of the 
University of Cincinnati, on the work of the life insurance 
course. 
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GOOD SERVICE and wioncs Sr our sucx 
Guaranteed Cost Life Insurance cessful company. 


Brief, Liberal, Clearly-Expressed Policies, with 
guaranteed Low Cost are serviceable alike to Policy- 
holders and Agents. 

Specimens of Life, Accident, or Health Policies 
cheerfully furnished upon request. 


FOR AGENCIES ADDRESS 


THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


SOLID GROWTH 


In the face of war conditions, an increase of 8% in Assurances 
in Force during 1914 was accompanied by still more substantial 
increases of over 15% in Assets and over 13% in Surplus. 





Assets at December 31st last totalled $64,187,656; now they 
exceed $72,000,000—much the largest amount held by any 
Canadian Life Company. 


Sun Life of Canada Policies 
Are SAFE Policies to Sell 


H. W. DICKINSON, Manager, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AE POISE CERI os Lae SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
EW. OWEN, Manager, Detroit, Mich. COMPANY OF (ANADA 
Nn DASILEST Moore ic heron Aa HEAD OFFICE >-MONTREAL 
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BILL WRITES A HOT ONE TO JACK! 


Dear Jack: 


I wish I had a voice that would enable me to be heard by a bunch of fellows 
all over this country who are working behind counters and on the road, on a 


salary. 


First, I would tell them to get the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut, to send them that remarkable book of theirs—‘‘Your 


Life Work.” 


“salesman.”’ 


Then I would say ‘Read it!” 
From the day I accepted their service idea—it has just seemed 


It just breathes ‘‘Service” to a 


as though every one in the office was working for me—as I was working for them. 
They have a corps of men and women in the Home Office who give their 


entire time to us! 


If only some of those fellows whom you and I know could 


get this information—they could double their incomes as I have this year. 


And now—what do you think? 


handing their policyholders another increase in dividends next year! 


In addition to all of these things—they are 


I surely 


owe you a debt I can never repay, Jack, old boy, for recommending the Phoenix 


Mutual. 


Yours, 
Bill. 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


Dr. S. S. Huebner’s text-book is used as the basis for the 
life insurance portion of the course, which takes up the first 
half of the year, and the students are given problems in both 
the acturial side and the other phases of life insurance, in- 
cluding problems on “ Fitting the Policy to the Man.” 


Columbus 


Millard W. Mack, general agent for the Northwestern Mu- 
tual at Cincinnati, was the principal speaker at the regular 
meeting of the Columbus association held on December 13. 
Mr. Mack spoke on “ Ethics in Life Underwriting,” and con- 
tributed many excellent suggestions for business getting. 
Covers were laid for 40 at the banquet. 


Dayton 


E. R. Ferguson of Cincinnati, manager for the Mutual Life 
of New York, was the principal speaker at the meeting of 
the Dayton association held at the Phillips House on Decem- 
ber 13. 

Following the banquet, at which Ril T. Baker of the Union 
Central, president of the association, officiated as toastmaster, 
there was a general discussion upon the proposed publicity 
campaign. The funds for carrying on an education and con- 
servation campaign in Dayton have been partially pledged 
and it is reported that the balance necessary will be forth- 
coming shortly. The dinner was attended by about 30, includ- 
ing several underwriters who are not members of the asso- 
ciation. 


Detroit 


The regular meeting of the Detroit association was held 
at the Hotel Cadillac on the evening of January 3 with an 
attendance of about 60. A. G. Richardson, treasurer, pre- 
sented his report, which showed total receipts during the past 
year of $2,444.68 and disbursements of $2,062.11, leaving a 
balance of cash on hand of $382.57 and no unpaid bills. The 





secretary’s report showed a net gain of 22 in members, the 
present membership being 152, the largest in the history of 
the association. 

Dr. Guy L. Kiefer was the principal speaker of the even- 
ing. He took for his subject “Efficiency.” This, he said, 
depended very much upon health, which he declared to be 
the best asset any man can have. If a man can keep his 
health he will be efficient. 

J. G. Mory, the new Michigan manager of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, was present as a guest, and made a short speech, 
in which he spoke highly of association work and expressed 
his intention of contributing all he could to the work of the 
Detroit association. The following committees were an- 
nounced: Entertainment, Thatcher W. Root, chairman; T. 
C. Rice Wray, A. M. Thomson and F. W. Boswell. Mem- 
bership, Wm. C. Martin, Geo. C. Scripps, F. M. Steinbauer 
and D, A. Johnston. Education and conservation, N. Reese, 
Verne L. Tickner, P. N. Anstey and C. A. Macauley. Legis- 
lation, W. A. Waite, George L. Bahl, H. Wilbirt Spence, T. F. 
Giddings, Wm. Van Sickle. Press, C. W. List, chairman. 
Finance, M. H. Zacharias, chairman. 


La Crosse 


The La Crosse association was organized Dec. 14. The 


following officers were elected: 

President, F. H. Scofield, New York Life; first vice-presi- 
dent, Joseph Martin, Metropolitan; second vice-president, E. 
G. Boynton, Mutual Life; secretary, H. M. Curtis, Guardian 
Life; treasurer, H. L. Woods, Prudential. 

The association will affiliate with the National Association 
and starts with a membership of thirty representatives of nine 
companies—New York Life, Metropolitan, Mutual Life, 
Guardian Life, Prudential, New England Mutual, Travelers 
and Wisconsin National Life. A. C. Larson, secretary of the 
National Association, spoke on the relation of the National 
and local organizations. 
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ASSOCIATION LITERATURE 


Aids and Helps for Association Workers 
and Life Underwriters in General 


THE TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICY-HOLDERS, by Edward A. Woods, president 
of the National Association. A twenty-four page booklet, 
showing how this rapidly increasing evil directly affects 
twenty-five million people. A limited supply of this book- 
let will be sent gratis where there is a possibility of or- 
ganizing a new association. In other cases, copies may be 
obtained at 3c. the copy. 


TAXATION CHART. Shows how American taxa- 
tion penalizes while England encourages its insured citi- 
zens. Copies will be sent gratis to officers of local asso- 
ciations, upon request. 


THE STORY OF THE LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, by former National President Charles 
W. Scovel. This booklet is intended for free distribution, 
and should be in the hands of all officers of local associa- 
tions. 


THE MODEL CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 
This was prepared some time ago by the Executive Coun- 
cil, and is intended as a “model”: Constitution and By- 
Laws for new associations. Copies of it will be sent to 
underwriters in cities where there is a possibility of or- 
ganizing a new association. 


INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING AS APPLIED 
TO LIFE INSURANCE, by Everett M. Ensign, secre- 
tary, Education and Conservation Bureau. This is an 
analysis of the propaganda of the Education and Con- 
servation Bureau, together with the review of the move- 
ment. Copies supplied gratis, upon request. 


A PAMPHLET DESCRIPTIVE OF “LIFE IN- 
SURANCE,” the new text-book by Dr. S. S. Huebner. 
An outline of the purpose of the text-book is given, to- 
gether with the chapter headings. Any number of copies 
may be obtained upon request. . 


BOUND COPIES OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
ANNUAL CONVENTIONS. A life underwriter’s li- 
brary is by no means complete without a full set of these 
Proceedings. Back numbers may be obtained at a cost of 
$1.50 a copy. 


“LIFE INSURANCE ”"—THE NEW TEXT-BOOK 
BY DR. S. S. HUEBNER, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. This work fills the long-felt want of a comprehen- 
sive text-book adapted to the needs of class-room instruc- 
tion for beginners of the study of life insurance in colleges 
and high schools, and serves also as a clear and simple 
exposition of the subject for laymen and life insurance 
solicitors. The author has succeeded in bringing together 
in compact form the essential facts, principles and practices 
of the life insurance business, all of which are presented 
in a non-technical manner. Price, $2.00 a copy.. 


These publications may be obtained by addressing 
Everett M. Ensign, Corresponding Secretary, The National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 56 Pine Street, New 
York City. 
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Frank Weston, president of the Madison association, spoke 
of the good work accomplished in that organization. Regular 
meetings will be held on the second Monday of each month. 

Lima 

O. N. Young of the Ohio State Life was elected to the 
presidency of the Lima association at the annual meeting 
which was held on Dec. 14. The vice-presidency went to F. 
A. Trau of the Metropolitan, while Wallace H. King of the 
Mutual Benefit was elected secretary-treasurer. The enter- 
tainment committee has extended an invitation to W. O. Bald- 
win of Cleveland, inspector of agencies for the New York 
Life, to be the principal guest and speaker at the January 
meeting. 


Los Angeles 


The regular meeting of the Los Angeles association, held 
on December 6, was one of the most interesting and enthusi- 
astic events in the history of the organization. The principal 
business was the election of officers for the ensuing year and 
the following ticket was unanimously elected: 

President, Irwin J. Muma of the Aetna Life; first vice- 
president, James L. Collins of the Pacific Mutual; second 
vice-president, Walter R. Hoefflin of the Connecticut Mutual, 
and secretary-treasurer, F. E. Dudley of the Pacific Mutual. 

Executive Committee—George A. Rathbun of the Equitable 
life; W. B. Stirdivant of the Phoenix Mutual, L. A. Green- 
wood of the Travelers, W. C. Mage of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual, and Frank E. McMullen of the Massachusetts Mutual. 

The guests of honor were Charles Warren Pickell, mana- 
ger of the Detroit agency of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
and H. F. Norris, superintendent of agencies of the North- 
western Mutual, of Milwaukee. 

Mr. Pickell gave an interesting address on “ Existing Busi- 
ness Conditions Throughout the United States as Affecting 
Life Insurance.’ While his views were entirely optimistic, 
facts and figures being quoted as evidence of the return of 
general prosperity to all sections, he was equally convincing in 
presenting arguments indicative of the fact that the life in- 
surance representative. is largely independent of general con- 
ditions. That is to say, certain types of people buy insurance 
when times: are hard while other classes insure when times 
are prosperous, and the wideawake successful underwriter 
realizes this and plans his campaign to fit existing conditions. 
A rising vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Pickell for his in- 
spiring talk. 

Mr. Norris, who was a charter member of the third under- 
writers’ association organized in the United States, at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., gave a brief comparison of conditions in life, 
insurance work at that early date with the changes that have 
taken place up to the present time, stating that the associa- 
tion movement ‘more than any other factor was responsible 
for existing improvements. 

The field men also, he observed, should be given credit for 
many benefits now covered by policy contracts, as it was the 
demands of these men, based upon their knowledge of the 
needs and desires of the public, gained by association in daily 
work, that led to the adoption of the number of additional 
benefits and attractive features now embraced in the contracts 
of all companies. 

Arthur P. Huntingdon, superintendent of the Metropoli- 
tan’s local office, and formerly prominent in association work 
in Salt Lake City and Vancouver, B. C., paid eloquent tribute 
to the general good accomplished by organized effort along 
these lines. 


Louisville 


The regular meeting of the Louisville association was held 
at Klein’s restaurant in Louisville, Monday, December 13, 
with President G. Chapman Young in the chair. Some 
twenty-five members were in attendance, and a variety of sub- 
jects were considered in the absence of Percy Johnson, the 
Louisville banker, who was unable to be present to discuss 
the subject of “ Corporation Insurance.’ The association is 
looking forward to a called meeting early in the year, which 
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will be addressed by Dr. W. Muhlberg, assistant medical di- 
rector of the Union Central Life. Dr. Muhlberg is speaking 
to associations in the Central West under the auspices of the 
National Association. The idea of a “ Field Day” to secure 
new members was abandoned in favor of a proposition that 
all the general agents and managers make a special effort to 
secure members from the men in their agency forces, reports 
to be made at the January meeting. The annual meeting will 
be held in January and officers will be selected in open meet- 
ing, no nominating committee having been named. 


Macon 


The Macon association held its regular monthly meeting 
on December 13 at Hotel Lanier and had as its guests the 
physicians of the city. Interesting talks were made by Dr. 
Charles H. Richardson, J. Clay Murphey, Dr. C. C. Harrold, 
DimioeH. Adams: L.*s:lowry, or, and LT. S, Lowry, Jr. 

Dr. Richardson: chose as his subject the relation of the ap- 
plicant for the policy to the company, and the diseases and 
symptoms of diseases that the examiner for the life insur- 
ance companies must guard against. Among these diseases 
are pleurisy, diabetes, heart trouble and others which may 
some time be so cleverly hidden that the doctor who does 
not make a thorough examination may overlook them. 

J. Clay Murphey, in his talk; laid stress on the importance 
of not only giving the beneficiaries of a life insurance policy 
the benefit of the money that is left them, but to provide some 
manner in which they may be taught to care for it after they 
get it. 

Dr. I. H. Adams gave a short talk bringing out particularly 
the importance of making a thorough examination of the 
applicant for a policy. 

T. S. Lowry, Sr., who has been a representative of the Union 
Central company in Macon for the past thirty years, gave a 
short and humorous talk on the early days of the life insur- 
ance business and of an incident which taught him never to 
fight against the medical director. 

“How one man tried to ‘bite’ the insurance company,” 
was the subject of a humorous talk by Dr. Harrold. The 


man referred to was turned down by a medical examiner on‘ 


account of a certain defect. The applicant then began to take 
steps to rid himself of this defect, which he did. He then 
went to another insurance company and was turned down 
again because in remedying the first defect he had caused an- 
other that barred him from receiving a policy. 

T. S. Lowry, Jr., concluded the meeting by relating an ex- 
perience that he had in writing a large life policy. 


Central Massachusetts 


In the absence of George T. Wilson, vice-president of the 
Equitable of New York, who was to have been the principal 
speaker at the meeting of the Central Massachusetts associa- 
tion held in the State Mutual Restaurant, Worcester, on De- 
cember 13, William C. Johnson, the newly appointed inspector 
of agencies of the company was called upon to address the 
association. 

Mr. Johnson took occasion to fully express his views on 
the part-time man which were heartily approved by the ma- 
jority of those present. 

Edgar C. Fowler, superintendent of agencies of the State 
Mutual, gave a general talk on association work. He em- 
phasized his fondness for association meetings, where he was 
always able to meet the men on the firing line. State Senator 
Robert M. Washburn delivered one of his humorous speeches 
for which he is noted. Henry G. Stoddard, a prominent man- 
ufacturer in Worcester, spoke on the value of tendering serv- 
ice. The man who gets most, he said, is the man who gives 
most. 

Retiring President Eli Bouchard officiated in the capacity 
of toastmaster. He expressed his appreciation of the large 
attendance and hoped that the future gatherings of the asso- 
ciation would be equally as well attended. 


Grand Rapids 
At the annual meeting of the Grand Rapids association 


‘ 


Established 


and NEW 


Policyholders 
share MUTUALLY 


Under 1916 policies, Dividend Additions as 
increased in 1907, will not only be continued, 
but will hereafter share in the profits of the 
Company. 


All 1916 policies also provide that Paid-up and 
Extended Insurance values shall share in profits. 


The above profit sharing features are made 
“‘retroactive.’? Old patrons, holding participating 
policies, will receive the added benefits regardless 
of any contrary provisions in their policies. 


Union Central patrons always assured the max- 
imum, of present and future, service and benefits. 


Address ALLAN Waters, Sup’t of Agents. 


Che Union Central Life Jus. Co. 


Jesse R. Cuark, President Cincinnati, Ohio 





which was held recently the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President, H. W. Becker of the Metropolitan; first vice- 
president, E. D. Swain, manager for the New England Mu- 
tual; second vice-president, T. A. Murphy of the Preferred 
Life; secretary-treasurer, R. L. Fuller of the Northwestern 
Mutual. 


Western Massachusetts 


Twenty-five members of the Western Massachusetts asso- 
ciation were present at the meeting held on December 30 at 
Springfield. The principal speakers were Herbert F. Fisher, 
assistant superintendent of agencies of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, and M. Bruce Pirnie, industrial secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. Mr. Fisher spoke on the relation of the agency depart- 
ment to life underwriting. Mr. Pirnie gave a short talk on 
“Thrift Week,’ which is to be held in Springfield beginning 
on January 23. 
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THE STORY OF THE CONVENTION 


That is the title of the official proceedings of 
the Eighth Annual Convention of the Life 


Underwriters’ Association of Canada, held 
in Toronto last September. 


The official proceedings contain many novel 
and interesting discussions of immeasurable 
value to the life underwriter. “The Story of 
the Convention”? has been described as ‘‘A 
Real Gem,”’ by Sir George E. Foster, Canadian 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Copies can be purchased at fifty cents each, 
mailed free throughout the United States, from 


J. H. Castle Graham 


LIFE UNDERWRITERS NEWS 
3 Robins Bldg. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


The association also held a meeting on December 10 at 
which John M. Laird, assistant actuary of the Connecticut 
General, was the principal guest and speaker. 


Minneapolis 


The Minneapolis association met on December 18 at the 
West Hotel. A discussion was entered into regarding the 
Life Insurance Congress of the Northwest, which the Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul associations have agreed to make a joint 
project. A committee composed of W. M. Horner, chairman, 
Provident Life & Trust; F. C. Butts, senior member of the 
Butts Agency, John Hancock Mutual, and J. C. Meyers, gen- 
eral agent, Aetna, will work with a committee of St. Paul 
men. The idea for the meeting to be held in April has re- 
ceived favorable support. 

Invitations will be sent to life underwriters in Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota. 
It was thought best to confine the meeting to these states and 
it was also believed that better results would be obtained by 
emergizing the smaller territory. The committee appointed 
was instructed to arrange for one day’s session in St. Paul 
and one day in Minneapolis. A nominating committee to 
name candidates for the officers for 1916 to be elected at the 
January meeting was appointed as follows: G. J. Carlson, 
chairman, superintendent Metropolitan Life; J. A. Blond, the 
W. M. Horner Agency, Provident Life & Trust, and Harry 
W. Butts. There were twenty members present at the meet- 
ing. 

Minnesota 


The Minnesota association tendered a banquet to the Min- 
neapolis association on Monday evening, December 13. There 
were about sixty present and six new members were added. 

During the business session following the speech-making a 
motion was put declaring the intention of the two associations 
to work together for an insurance congress to be held during 
the spring in St. Paul and Minneapolis. The idea came in the 
form of a suggestion from George W. Harrison of the St. 
Paul association, and was afterward put in the form of a mo- 
tion. The motion carried with it a direction that the presi- 
dent appoint a joint committee of five members of the asso- 
ciations. 

The motion also called for the convention to cover two 
days, one spent in St. Paul and the other in Minneapolis. 


SALESMANSHIP 


Is the Foundation of Your Success As a 
Life Underwriter. 

By a Happy Combination of Circum- 
stances, We Are Now in a Position to 
Offer the Following : 


Special Club Subscription Rate 


= 


y v4) 
H i) 
Ne 


‘“SALESMANSHIP’’—A Monthly Magazine 
Entirely Devoted to Salesmanship. Regu- 
lar Subscription Rate is $1.50 a Year. 


“LIFE ASSOCIATION NEWS’’—A $2.00 Jour- 
nal Selling at $1.00 a Year.—‘‘The Magazine 
That Put Life In Life Insurance.’’ 


Both Publications For One Year at the 
Special Cut Rate of $2.00 





Members of the Minneapolis association have also been talk- 
ing about the matter. 

Secretary A. C. Larson of the National Association was 
present upon invitation and ‘made a speech using, as his sub- 
ject matter, “ Loyalty.” 

Professor R. R. Price, director of the extension work in 
the University of Minnesota, was introduced and spoke of 
“ Personal Efficiency.” He said the qualities which make for 
success are courage, energy, persistence and character. C. N. 
Patterson, treasurer of the Minneapolis association, discussed 
“Courtesy as a Business Asset.” 


New York 


Lawrence Priddy, president of the New York association, 
has announced that through the courtesy of The Merchants’ 
Association of New York, the insurance lectures will be 
given in their auditorium on the ninth floor of the Woolworth 
Building, and the course will be conducted by Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner, instructor in Extension teaching, Columbia University, 
and professor of Insurance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The lectures will cover a period of two hours and will be- 
gin about 5.30 or 7 o’clock, whichever hour is most conveni- 
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ent to those who join the class. The cost for the entire 
course will be only twelve dollars ($12). A few members of 
the fraternity have already heard of this arrangement and 
about twenty members have already joined the class. The 
course is not limited to the members of the association, and 
all persons who desire to familiarize themselves with the great 
subject of insurance may join the class. 

If you wish to join the class please notify Mr. Priddy at 
once and send your check for twelve dollars, payable to Co- 
lumbia University, and state which period you prefer. 

The January meeting will be held at noon, Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 25, and Dr. Fred L. Hoffman, statistician of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company, will be the speaker. Please note 
the date. Particulars will be sent later. 


North Dakota 

Arthur F. Colwell, manager of the Union Central Life at 
Fargo, N. D., is securing information for the North Dakota 
association concerning the views of insurance companies, in- 
surance commissioners, and others interested in raising the 
standard of the agents, as to agents’ qualification laws. The 
North Dakota association feels that the mere licensing of an 
agent is not sufficient, but that a license should carry with it 


The Equitable Makes Experts 
Of Its Agents 


Nowadays the successful life insurance 
salesman must be a thoroughly trained ex- 
pert, and the success and prosperity of the 
agents representing 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 


has been largely due to the fact that the 
company recognizes the importance of edu- 
cating its field workers. 

The salesmen connected with every Equita- 
ble agency are carefully trained and assisted. 
Among other things 


















A Correspondence Course 
in Life Insurance 


is conducted by one of the senior executive 
officers, for their thorough instruction. 

This course consists of 3 preliminary lessons 
(which may be taken by outsiders) and 27 
Regular Lessons (exclusively for represen- 
tatives of the Society). 

One unique feature is that after the stu- 
dent has answered the questions asked in 
connection with each lesson, the officer in 
charge of the course sends him official answers 
to the same questions. This enables the 
student to check himself off by comparing the 
answers made by him with the official 
answers subsequently received from the 
Society. 


some standard of qualification. Mr. Colwell will assemble 
the information that he secures and hopes to be able to recom- 
mend a model law for his state. The matter will be taken up 
at the January meeting of the association. 


Oklahoma 


O. F. Wilson, general agent for the Aetna Life at Okla- 
homa City, was re-elected to the presidency of the local asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting which was held at the Skirvin 
Hotel on Jan. 3. Among the other officers elected for the 
ensuing year were Miles Lansater, first vice-president; E. S. 
Emmert of Muskogee, second vice-president; E. Guy Owens, 
secretary and J. N. Dyer, treasurer. 

National Vice-president J. Henry Johnson, J. C. Clark, E. 
W. Bewley and Allen V. Davenport were elected to serve on 
the executive committee. 

Chief Justice Samuel W. Hayes of the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court was the principal speaker. Some of the salient features 
of his address, in which he advocates federal control of life 
insurance companies, follow: 

Vast unfairness results from the system of state control 
of life insurance companies. 
Federal supervision is the best remedy. 


Satisfied P olicyholders 


The constant line of applicants 


for ADDITIONAL insurance in the 





JOHN HANCOCK 





shows that its: members have 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


TIE UP WITH THE COMPANY MAKING 
SATISFIED AGENTS 


Sambar 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Fre 





WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent Metropolitan District 


ST. PAUL BLDG. 220 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Although 20,000,000 persons in the United States hold 
some form of life insurance policies and the aggregate in- 
surance now in force is fifty billions of dollars, the business 
is still in its infancy. 

The investing public will turn to it more and more. 

Therefore, a demand will come for federal supervision 
in order that the rights of policy-holders may be protected. 

An amendment to the national constitution may be neces- 
sary to gain the desired end.” 

Final arrangements have been made whereby a class in 
life insurance salesmanship will be started at Hill’s Business 
College, Oklahoma City, the first of the year. The class will 
be in connection with work along regular salesmanship lines 
and the instructors will be furnished by the Oklahoma asso- 
ciation. Life men, the college faculty and students are enthu- 
siastic over the plans. The first instruction was given the 
night of January 10, and already sufficient instructors have 
been secured for the three months’ term. It is planned to hold 
the special class every Monday night. 


Richmond 


The. Richmond, Va., association at its December meeting 
voted to amend its constitution and by-laws, making it un- 
professional “for any member of this association to employ.a 
solicitor or other fieldman who at the time of making appli- 
cation for employment is in the debt of his former employer, 
unless such former employer shall in writing waive his rights. 
The amendment. was’ offered by Angus O. Swink, - Virginia 
manager for the Atlantic Life, and was unanimously adopted. 
Additional subscriptions for the education and conservation 
fund were received and the committee in charge reported 
gratifying progress. Three applications for membership in 
the association were received and will be acted upon at the 
next meeting, in January. Several members were dropped be- 
cause of non-payment of dues. Twelve members volunteered 
to attend the conference of the Southeastern associations to 
be held in Washington, D. C., February 25, immediately fol- 
lowing a two-day session of the executive committee of the 
National Association. Those who agreed to attend were N. 
D. Sills, L. D. Warren,"A: P, Wilmer, J: C. Bristow, T. P. 
Reynolds, G. W. Diggs, Foster Wirt, S. B. Love, W. W. 
Hardwicke, A. O. Swink, W. J. Shillinburg, A. R. Blue. 


San Francisco 


The December meeting and dinner of the San Francisco 
association was one of the ‘most successful of the past year, 
over forty members and guests attending the affair. Eight 
new members were elected at the meeting, making over thirty 
that have been added to the association’s ranks since July 1. 
This record, President Hunter announced, will probably give 
the San Francisco association possession of the Pacific Coast 
membership cup for the six months beginning January 1. He 
also stated that the association’s membership is now the 
largest in its history. The new members elected at Thurs- 





day’s meeting were Howard M. Leggett and R. S. Marx, 
Travelers; H. G. Pinger and Chas. F. Rich, Western States 
Life; Warren McCann, Northwestern Mutual; Alfred 
Matthews, Provident Life & Trust; Frank Carson, Germania 
Life, and R. W. Ames, Union.Central Life. 

Included in the business transacted at the meeting was the 
appointment of the education and publicity committee author- 
ized at the last meeting, and the nominating committee, which 
will prepare a ticket of officers for election at the January 
meeting. The education and publicity committee is composed 
of F. W. Heron, chairman, Fidelity Mutual Life; Geo. B. 
Scott, Metropolitan Life, and R. L. Stephenson, Union Cen- 
tral. The nominating committee is composed of fifteen mem- 
bers and includes the executive committee of the association. 
Its members are L. B. Messier, R. L. Stephenson, George 
Leisander, J. B. Thomas, Gordon Hay, O. O. Orr, H. R. 
Hunter, Geo. B. Scott, Warren R. Porter, Wm. J. Bell, A. 
P. Chipron, E. H. L. Gregory, Paul T. Bell, A. F. Smith and 
F. A. Stolp. 

Among the speakers at the meeting was the secretary of 
the Anti-Cigarette League of America, who gave a lengthy 
discourse on the evils and dangers of smoking. 


Springfield, Mo. 


Members of the Springfield, Mo., association launched the 
New Year with an enthusiastic meeting at the new Marquette 
Hotel. The principal speaker was Isaiah Leebove, a promi- 
nent Springfield attorney. The speaker declared that civiliza- 
tion demanded of every mana reasonable consideration of the 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF IOWA. 


$100,000,000.00 OF 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


J. C. CUMMINS, President Des Moines, Iowa 


We reached our goal of $100,000,000 insurance 
in force in 1915 because of the loyalty and 
concentrated effort of our splendid agency force. 


Our men are rapidly increasing their incomes because 


EQUITABLE OF IOWA POLICIES 
SEE DA SIL. 


Full Line of Policies—Low Net Cost—Large Annual Dividends. 








Organized 1868 
Assets 
$32,604,612 
Surplus 
and 
Capital 
$3,989,846 


The School for Salesmen 


of the 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


offers, free of cost, instruction and direction to prospective and new 
agents and gives them the right start in an attractive and remunerative 
business with an experienced and successful company. 


For full information write the company at Los Angeles, California. 


Good connections can always be made with our General Agents 
throughout the country. 
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future. Life insurance, he added, suggests a more intelligent 
look into the future than any, other known plan. 


Toledo 

So inspiring and helpful was the address of J. J. Jackson 
of Cleveland, delivered at the December meeting of the To- 
ledo association, that his listeners wouldn’t let him stop when 
he thought he had said all there was to say. At the end of 
an hour’s address he was requested to speak for an additional 
half hour on his plans and experiences, which he did, and at 
the end of that period his audience pleaded with him to go 
on. He did, speaking two hours in all. 

In the vaudeville world it is considered a good policy to 
schedule the artist who makes a sensational hit for a return 
engagement, and that is exactly what the Toledo association 
did with Mr. Jackson. 

Ralph E. Ferguson took occasion to extol the service ren- 
dered to the Toledo association by F. C. Dimick, who resigned 
as president at the November meeting. W. W. Chalmers made 
an interesting report on Dr. Huebner’s new text-book. E. 





New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Chartered 1835. 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 


Financial Statement, January 1, 1915 


Assets -  $70,163,011.03 
é Reserves - 65,159,426.58 


Surplus - $5,003,584.45 


For Policyholders and for Agents 
THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
is the Company of 
SUPERIOR SERVICE 


GLOVER S. HASTINGS, Superintendent of Agencies 








L. Briggs, acting president of the association, officiated as 
toastmaster. The meeting was one of the most enthusiastic 
held in many months. 


Utah 


The Utah association held its regular monthly meeting at 
the Commercial Club, Saturday, December 11, at which most 
of the members of the association were present, D. H. Liv- 
ingston presiding. 

Following out the idea of conservation, on which the as- 
sociation has been working, Dr. Ashley, of the City Board of 
Health, spoke on “ The Conservation of the Health of School 
Children.” He explained in detail the work which has been 
done in establishing nurses in the city schools, who are re- 
quired to visit each school at least twice a week. 

The matter of joining the Insurance Federation was dis- 
cussed somewhat at length. A letter from President Woods 
of the National Association was read, after which it was de- 
cided, upon motion, that the Utah association should not affil- 
iate as a body with the Insurance Federation in case it were 





Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company — $= 














(Incorporated by the State of New York.) 


THE COMPANY OF the People BY the People FOR the People 





PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


This Company, although it operates only in the United States any 
Canada, has more insurance in force than any other life insurance compand 
in the world. 


The number of policies in force is greater than that of any other com- 
pany in America, greater than all the regular life insurance companies put 
together (less one), and can only be appreciated by comparison. It is a 
number considerably in excess of the combined population of Greater New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and Kansas City. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


This Company’s Policy claims paid in’ 1914 average one claim for every 
46 seconds of each business day of eight hours and in amount $232.07 a minute. 


The Daily Average of the Company’s Business During 1914 
per day in Pay- 


$305,754.00 ments to Policy- 


holders and addition to Reserve. 


$161,826.87 


626 Bea day in number of Claims 
aid i 


8 040 per day in number of Poli- 


cies issued and revived. per day in increase 


of Assets. 


d in N 
$1,708,728.00 Pee rey ce issued, Insurance $7 99] ,11 4,069.00 
revived and increased. in Force 








Full particulars regarding the plans of the Metropolitan may be obtained 
of its Agents in all the principal cities in the United States and Canada, or 
at its 


Home Office: 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


THE LYONS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Printers and Publishers 


of Private Editions 


105 WEST FORTIETH STREET 





NEW YORK CITY 
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organized; but would be pleased to cooperate with the Fed- 
eration in any work which it might take up where the Utah 
association could be of service. 

A motion was made that the association buy copies of the 
bulletins issued by the Education and Conservation Bureau 
of the National Association for each member of the asso- 
ciation. 

Youngstown 


That safety first is a growing movement and that it inter- 
locks in its interests with the sale of life insurance was the 
opinion advanced by Fred J. Warnock, of the safety depart- 
ment of the Youngstown-Sharon Street Railway Company, 
who addressed the Youngstown association which held its 
December meeting at the Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. Warnock stated that of 2,000 deaths reported to the 
state industrial commission in 1915 all through education and 
application might have been prevented. He declared that 
averaging each life at $1,000 value per year to the common- 
wealth the loss to the world of those preventable deaths was 


$500,000,000. 


AGENTS WHO REPRESENT 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAVE AN INSURANCE CONTRACT 
TO PRESENT WHICH IN THE SUM 
OF ALL ITS BENEFITS IS UNSURPASSED 
IT IS BEST NOT JUST ONE WAY 
BUT BEST ALL WAYS 
AND ALWAYS 
BACK OF IT IS A SIXTY-SEVEN YEAR 

REPUTATION FOR FAIR DEALING 
WITH ALL ITS POLICYHOLDERS WHETHER 
CONTINUING, WITHDRAWING, MATURING 

OR DYING 


1865 FIFTY-ONE YEARS OLD 1916 


The Provident Life and Trust 


Company of Philadelphia 


What is the Best Form of Policy? 


Write for Leaflet 
1865 LOWEST MORTALITY 1915 








J. THOMAS MOORE 


Manager Insurance Department 


Fourth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 








IGOOD PLACES 
For STRONG WORKERS 


Always ready to negotiate with energetic men capable 
of producing paid-for Insurance in satisfactory volume. 


Much unoccupied and desirable territory. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Superintendent of Agencies 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 


1850 1915 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 


In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 
President 
Finance Committee 
Clarence H. Kelsey 
Pres. Title Guarantee 


Good men, whether experienced in 
life insurance or not, may make 
direct contracts with this Company, 
for a limited territory if desired, 
and secure for themselves, in addition 

and Trust Co. to first year’s commission, a renewal 

William H. Porter interest insuring an income for the 
Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank future. Address the Company at its 


Edward Townsend 
Pres. Importers and a hla Norma iT ei bret way 
Traders’ Nat. Bank ? 


Agency Organizer 


If you are ambitious to enter 
organization work and can show 
a clean record as a successful 
producer, write us giving your 
life insurance experience. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Ill. : 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


. Offers to men able to produce business first- 
class territory, with direct contract providing 
liberal compensation. 


For particulars address 


Cc. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 
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Representing 


Looking Both Ways 


| HE MUTUAL LIFE Looking backward: We delivered more 


insurance in 1915 than in any previous 
year. A most prosperous year for our 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK representatives. A great year! 


Looking forward: We believe that 1916 
will be a profitable year in all lines of 
Y Hl k business,—that it will be the optimist’s 

ou wili make money. year, the bustle of whose activity will 
drown the pessimist’s wail,—and that life 


: sts insurance will have its full share in the 
The great strength, big dividends and country’s prosperity. This is the spirit of 


incomparable benefits of the “oldest com- all of our representatives. 





in A Aah : f Occasionally we have a general agency 
pany in America mean certain success for opening. 


you. 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Supt. of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President BL 
34 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. INCOR eae 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 




















AL TNA 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ISSUES BOTH 


Prudential Agents 








Participating and Non-Participating 
Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Term Policies 


Agents will find that the policies of this 
Company cover a wider range and 
provide greater benefits than others, 
and are therefore easiest to sell. 








are successful. Their line of 
low-cost policies are easy to 
sell. All profits g0 to policy- 
holders. Worth looking into. 


THE PRUEDNTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Heme Office, Newark, N. J. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


Experienced and successful men, also successful men 
without life insurance experience, may find satisfactory 
opportunity with the AETNA LIFE. Address: 






FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


or T. B. MERRILL, Supt. of Agencies, 
1005 Insurance Exchange, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
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Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general’ agency contract. 
This is a liberal proposition for which men 
of ability can qualify. A few exceptional 
Opportunities are open at present. For 
particulars address: 

John F. Roche, Vice-President 





Organized 1850 


The Manhattan Life 


Insurance Co., 66 Broadway, New York 


Ambitious, productive and trustworthy 
Life Agents may be benefited by 
corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions. 
Attractive literature. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 


WHAT IS OPPORTUNITY ? 


As a rule something you create yourself, but working 
conditions help a great deal. That is where we can 
help—if you can deliver. One or two openings of im- 
portance now—but only for the right men. You may 
be the man. It’s your move. 


Pittsburgh Lifeand Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN 
President 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 


Director of Agencies 


Safety and Service to Policyholders 


The HEALTH SERVICE and the INSURANCE MONEY IN- 
VESTMENT SERVICE of 


The Germania Life Insurance Company of New York 


Are meeting with the enthusiastic approval of GERMANIA LIFE 
POLICYHOLDERS. Their appreciation of the SERVICE PRO- 
GRAM adopted by the Company is reflected in our steadily growing 
business. 

OUR FIELD MEN all realize that the NEW SERVICE is of the 
greatest assistance to them in their work. 

These are only two of the different kinds of SERVICE extended 
to policyholders and their beneficiaries under the NEW GERMANIA 
SERVICE PROGRAM. 

Weare looking for men to whom to offer DIRECT AGENCY CON- 
TRACTS of unusual attractiveness. BUT these men must be CAP- 
ABLE, HIGH GRADE PRODUCERS and ORGANIZERS. 


Can YOU qualify? If so, address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y 














Warm Personal Interest 


That describes the happy relation existing between the 
Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why both are 
forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a higher success 
in that atmosphere. Write to— 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, Pres. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Desirable openings in good territory for the 
right men 


















National Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 
ORGANIZED 1850 PURELY MUTUAL 
JOS. A. DE BOER, President 


The National Life possesses an unexcelled asset and 
insurance composition. Its service to _ policyholders 
is scientific, prompt and complete, based absolutely 
upon a mutual and equitable practice. Its low mor- 
tality, high interest earnings and economy of man- 
agement insure low net costs. Its liberal policies 
and practice commend it to field men as a guaranteed 
salesmanship proposition upon which they can readily 
and securely build. The sixty-fifth annual report demon- 
strating these claims, will be sent to any solicitor, 
agent or manager on request. 





THE 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
Chartered 1874. 


Home Office 47 Cedar St., New York 


An old and well established company, progres- 
sive and up to date in its methods. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 

AND HEALTH 
They are superior to those of 

other companies. 

E. H. WINSLOW, President 


Reliable and Energetic Agents Wanted 


The “Home Life” 


The fifty-fifth annual statement of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which George E. Ide is Pres- 
ident, presents a record of substantial benefit to its 
policyholders during the year and a solid growth in 
financial strength. 

Assets increased to $30,631,248.70 after paying to 
policyholders $3,110,507, including dividends of 

$571,024 

The insurance in force was increased by $4,533,420 
and is now 


Its Contracts 


are easy to sell. 























$120,893,433 
For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agents 
25 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORY OF PROMINENT AGENCIES 








Solicitors Contemplating a Change of Location Are Urged to Communicate With the Offices Listed Below, With 


Whom Advantageous Arrangements May be Made. 


Those Having Surplus 


Business to Place Will Also Find This List of Value. 











ALABAMA. 





Birmingham 





LUCIEN C. BROWN, 
Manager 


The Germania Life Insurarce Company 
of New York, 


202944 Second Avenue. 





Montgomery. 








BRANCH @® POWELL, 
General Agents, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
315-317 Beil Bldg. 





ARKANSAS. 





Little Rock. 


SID B. REDDING, 
Manager For Arkansas, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
925-929 Southern Trust Bldg. 





CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles. 





WILLIAM A. HAMILTON, 
General Agent, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
512-515 Citizens National Bank Building 
Fifth & Spring Streets 





GEO. A. RATHBUN, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Wilcox Building. 








JOHN NEWTON RUSSELL, Jr., 
Manager, Home Office General Agency, 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Pacific Mutual Building. 





San Francisco. 


A. M. SHIELDS, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Crocker Building 


THOMAS W. RUSSELL, 
General Agent, 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
209 Pearl Street. 





SMITH, THOMAS @ THOMAS, 
General Agents, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Mutual Savings Bank Bldg., 704 Market St. 





CANADA. 








Ottawa. 





JOHN R. @ W. L. REID, 
Managers for Eastern Ontario, 


Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada. 





COLORADO. 





Denver. 





O. C. WATSON, 
Manager, Colorado-Wyoming Agency, 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of N. Y. 
540-50 Gas and Electric Building. 





CONNECTICUT. 





Hartford. 





ARTHUR J. BIRDSEYE, 
State Agent, 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
71-2-3 First National Bank Bldg. 








R. O. DUNKUM, 
Superintendent, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Room 412, Connecticut Mutual Building. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 








JOHN DOLPH, 
Manager, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
916 Munsey Building. 





FLORIDA. 





Jacksonville. 





F. P. DEARING, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
The St. James Building. 





GEORGIA. 


' 





Atlanta. 





BAGLEY @ WILLET, 
General Agents, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Fourth National Bank Building. 


ILLINOIS. 








Chicago. 





COURTENAY BARBER, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
617 People’s Gas Building. 





FRANK H. O. BIERMANN, 
District Manager, 


Federal Life Insurance Co., 
Federal Life Bldg. 168 N. Michigan Avenue 





FREDERICK A. GRISWOLD, 
General Agent for Connecticut, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
783 Main Street. 


L. BRACKETT BISHOP, 
Manager, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
2020 Harris Trust Building. 





WILLIAM J. BELL, 
Manager, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Monadnock Building. 





W. L. HATHAWAY, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
222 Sansome Street. 


DWIGHT G. HOLBROOK, 
Manager for Connecticut, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
125 Trumbull Street. 


WILLIAM B. CARLILE, 
Special Representative, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
1045 Rookery Building. 





LEE C. ROBENS, 
General Agent for Connecticut, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Phoenix Bank Building. 











DARBY A. DAY, 
Manager, Dept. of Chicago, 


The Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York 
108 South La Salle Street. 
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EDWARD A. FERGUSON, 
Manager, Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
918 Tribune Building. 





JULES GIRARDIN, 
Manager for Illinois, 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
108 So. La Salle Street. 





HOBART & OATES, 
General Agents, 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
The Rookery. 





B. J. SINAI, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
611 People’s Gas Building. 





WYMAN & PALMER, 
General Agents, Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 


1620 Borland Building, 
105 South La Salle Street. 





INDIANA. 


Fort Wayne. 








CHAS. W. ORR, 
Manager, Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
132 East Berry Street. 





IOWA. 





Davenport 





GEORGE W. CANNON, 
Manager, 


Germania Life Insurance Co. of New York 
21-22 Davenport Savings Bank Bldg. 





Ottumwa. 





F. B. CRESSWELL, 
General Agent, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





KENTUCKY. 





Louisville. 





HENRY J. POWELL, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Equitable Building. 





LOUISIANA. 





New Orleans. 





FRANK L. LEVY, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of U. S., 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. Building. 





WILSON WILLIAMS, 
General Agent, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Denegre Building. 


MAINE. 





Portland. 





- PUTNAM STEVENS 
General Agent, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
82 Exchange Street. 





MARYLAND. 





Baltimore. 





ERNEST J. CLARK, 
State Agent, 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
1041-1051 Calvert Building. 





WILLIAM A. DANNER, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Equitable Building. 





MEIGS & HEISSE, 
Managers, 


Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
German and Calverts Sts., S. W. 





JONATHAN K. TAYLOR, 
General Agent, 


Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., 
305 Fidelity Building. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





Boston. 





PERCY V. BALDWIN, 
Manager, Life and Accident Department, 


The Travelers Insurance Co., 
141 Milk Street. 





FRANK J. HAMMER and VERNON B. SWETT, 
General Agents, 


The Provident Life and Trust Co., 
Merchants Bank Building. 





JAMES H. LAKE, 
General Agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 


Equitable Building, Boston. 
Agency Established 1887. 





FRANK CHESTER MANN, 
Manager for Massachusetts, 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
206-212 Unity Bldg., 185 Devonshire Street. 





MRS. FLORENCE E. SHAAL, 
Manager Woman’s Department, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
33 Equitable Building, 67 Milk Street. 








CHAS. E. TOWNSEND, 
General Agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Equitable Building, 67 Milk Street. 











Springfield. 





FREDERIC W. FULLER, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Fuller Building, Main Street. 





Worcester. 





CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS AGENCY, 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

Macgowan & McGown, General Agents, 
Henry A. Macgowan & Andrew B. McGown, 
Day Building, 306 Main Street. 


MICHIGAN. 











Detroit. 





NATHANIEL REESE, 
General Agent, 


The Provident Life & Trust Co., 
1218-20 Ford Building. 





CHAS W. PICKELL, 
Manager, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
901 Chamber of Commerce. 





WM. VAN SICKLE, 
Genera] Manager for Michigan, 


Home Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Suite 1111, Majestic Building. 





H. WIBIRT SPENCE, 
Manager, 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Suite 306-316 Penobscot Building. 





WILL A. WAITE, 
Manager, 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
510-513 Ford Building. 





MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis. 








THE W. M. HORNER AGENCY 
for Minnesoia, Iowa and South Dakota 


of the Provident Life and Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. A standardized agency organization giving 
service to patrons and agents. No part-timers 
need apply. 


1147-1154 McKnight Building. 





MISSOURI. 





Kansas City. 





R. J. LYDDANE, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Gloyd Building. 





St. Louis. 





FRED N. CHENEY, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York. ! 
Chemical Building, 8th and Olive Streets. 
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NEW YORK. 


Albany. 


HENRY H. KOHN, 
Manager Phoenix Mutual Life, 


New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, Eastern 
Massachusetts. 





Brooklyn. 


JAS. F. & WM. F. ATKINSON, 
General Agents, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
44 Court Street. 








WARREN T. DIEFENDORF, 
Manager, The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of N. Y. 


for Brooklyn, Long Island and Staten Island, 
164-166 Montague Street. 


CHAS. JEROME EDWARDS, 
Manager, 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
204 Montague Street. 








BERNARD GANZ, 
District Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
808 Broadway. 





WILLIAM H. RYAN, 
General Agent, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
164 Montague Street. 





SAMUEL S. VOSHELL, 


Superintendent, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.. 
| 


| 17-19 Flatbush Avenue. 





Buffalo. 








CHARLES F. ADAMS, 
General Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
42 Erie Co. Bank Bidg. 





JOSEPH E. GAVIN, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Erie County Bank Building, 





W. G. JUSTICE, 
Special Agent, 


The Provident Life & Trust Co., of Phila., Pa. 
419-423 White Building. 





FRANK W. TRACY 
Manager, Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
225-226 Fidelity Building. 





Long Island City. 





Cc. V. DYKEMAN, 
Superintendent, 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
9 Jackson Avenue. 





New York City. 


Manager, 


‘New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


| EDWARD WARNER ALLEN 
| 
| 
| 220 Broadway. 
| 





LATHROP E. BALDWIN, 
Manager, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
141 Broadway. 





THOMAS C. BELL, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
32 Liberty Street. 





GEO. A. BRINKERHOFF, 
| Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
149 Broadway. 





CHARLES A. BRYAN, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway. 





IVES & MYRICK, 
Managers, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
38 Nassau Street. 








HENRY HALE & SON, 
Managers, Metropolitan District, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway. 





ROBERT H. HARDY 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
1170 Broadway. 





ROBERT J. MIX, 
Manager, 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
Astor House Building, 217 Broadway. 


Rochester. 





H. R. LEWIS, 
General Agent, 


Union Centra! Life Insurance Co., 
680-4-5 Granite Building. 





Yonkers. 





R. K. STOWE, 
Manager, 
General Agency Southeastern New York, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
5 Getty Square Station Building. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 


Raleigh. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEWARK, N. J., 
John C. Drewry, 





State Agent for North Carolina, 
Masonic Temple. 








McPHERSON & BARNES, 
General Agents for North Carolina, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Rooms 401-405 Commercial National Bank Bldg. 





OHIO. | 





Cincinnati. 





J. W. IREDELL, JR., & SON, 
General Managers, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
517-524 Union Trust Building. 





M. W. MACK, 
General Agent, 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. | 
Traction Building, Fifth and Walnut Streets. 





Cleveland. 





HERMAN MOSS 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Third Floor, Hippodrome Building. 








OLMSTED BROS. & CO., 
State Agents, Ohio and Indiana, 


National Life Insurance Co. of Vermont, 
413 Williamson Building. 





Columbus. 





J. C. CAMPBELL, 
State Agent for Ohio and West Virginia, 


John Hancock Mutua! Life Insurance Co., 
6th Floor Hartman Bldg., W. Cor. 





OKLAHOMA. 





Oklahoma City. 





J. HENRY JOHNSON, 
Manager, 


National Life Insurance Co. of Vermont, 
Suite roor Colcord Building. 





T. J. WOOD, 
Oklahoma State Manager, 


Federal Life Insurance Co., 
301 Terminal Bldg. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





Clarion. 





FREDERICK V. BROWN, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





Erie. 





JAMES M. DICKEY, 
Manager, 


The Mutua! Life Insurance Co., 
Masonic Temple. 
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Philadelphia. 


BOURNE & DURHAM, 
General Agents, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
405-414 Stephen Girard Building. 





FANSLER & HOFFMAN, 





General Agents, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., | 


6so Bullitt Building. | 





Cc. A. FOEHL, | 
Manager Ordinary Dept., Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
Eighth Floor, North American Building. 


E. H. PLUMMER & SON, 
General Agents, Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 





512 Walnut Street. 


JACOB WEIL, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
208 Commercial Trust Bldg. 





| Pittsburgh. 





T. J. DANNER, Jr., 
Manager, 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
736 Oliver Building. 








ENGLISH & FUREY, 
General Agents, 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
First National Bank Building. 


ROYAL S. GOLDSBURY, 
General Agent, | 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Park Building. 








W. S. STIMMEL, 
General Agent, 


John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Boston, 
Farmers’ Bank Building. 





GRAHAM C. WELLS, 
General Agent, 


The Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia, 
618-621 Oliver Building. 


THE EDWARD A. WOODS AGENCY, Inc., 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


of the United States, 
Equitable Floor, Frick Building. 





W. M. WOOD, 
Manager, United States Life Insurance Co., 
615 Empire Building. 





TENNESSEE. 





Chattanooga 


J. W. BISHOP, 
Manager, Home Office District, 


The Volunteer State Life Insurance Company 
James Building. 





Memphis. 


Wheeling. 








SIBLEY & ERSKINE, 
General Agents, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Germania Savings Bank Building. 


‘ 


GEORGE BAIRD, 
Manager, 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Schmulbach Building. 








VIRGINIA. 





Norfolk. 





RAYMOND R. RICHARDSON, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
613-616 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 





Richmond. 
T. ARCHIBALD CARY, 
General Agent for Virginia and North Carolina, 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
906 Times-Dispatch Bldg. 





DIGGS & MOSELEY, 
General Agents, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
604-606 Mutual Bldg. 





N: D. SILLS, 
Manager, Virginia and North Carolina, 


Sun Life Insurance Co. of Canada, 
817-818 Mutual Building. 





A. O. SWINK, 
Manager for Virginia, 
Atlantic Life Insurance Co., 
Suite 111-112, Mutual Assurance Society Bldg. 





WASHINGTON. 





Seattle. 





WALTER C. HENRY, 
Manager, 


The Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
‘The Aetna Corner,"’ 
Central Building. 


Spokane, 


CHARLES H. McCOY, 
Agency Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Empire State Building. 





WEST VIRGINIA. 


Charleston. 





JOHN PATRICK, 
General Agent, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
804 Union Building. 


Huntimgton. 


DAN H. HOLTON, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Rooms 19-21, 
Miller-Ritter Bldg. 











HY not have 


your name 









appear with the 
Live Wires ? 


CARDS PER 
COST $5, 00 YEAR 









HIGHWAY 
ROBBERY 


That’s What It Is! 


“Send the NEWS to my home. 
Some fellow in the office always 
swipes it.” 


Weare constantly receiving letters 
as quoted above, or couched in 
words to the same effect. 


It’s a good idea. And incidentally, 
it impresses us that the NEWS 


is rather worth while. 


Remember, it will cost you but 
one dollar to shoot twelve doses 
of energy, pep, and ginger into 
one of your agents. 


Just Think of It! 


12 DOSES 


for 


$1.00 








® 


